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controls the good you 
can do by helping others. 


By giving through the G.B.I., the 
benefit you confer goes on for ever, 
one Annuitant succeeding another as 
vacancies occur. 

No investment in the world = can 
produce a greater yield than this which 
ensures Continuous happiness for others. 
Moreover, the happiness of achieving 
this, itself has no limit. 


How much will you do? 
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SMOKE LESS DUTY! WELL 
THATS A NEW OWE ON ME 


THINK it out for yourself. With a 
preferential duty of approximately 2,- 
less per Ib. on Rhodesian tobacco leaf, 
the manufacturers are able to put that 
much more into the tobacco. And they 
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buy an ounce of RHODIAN for only 
tenpence-halfpenny. 
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hands aside? 
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A life of usefulness 


for crippled girk 


is possible—if the right sort of help is given, before it is ty 
late to be of service, 










320 crippled girls (unemployable in ordinary trade) are noy 
being assisted to beccme partially self-supporting. Many mor 
could be helped if funds were available. But they are not. 
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Do please help us to reduce the “ Waiting List.” 
heartbreakingly long at present! 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged. 
Epwarb Cooke, Superintendent. A trren G. Groom, Secrelar 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE AN 
FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


(Incorperated.) (Registered under Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
“ The Crippleage ” (Dept. M), 37 Sekforde Street 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 


A copy of the last Report and Accounts will be sent on application 
WILL YOU MAKE THE MISSION ONE OF YOUR LEG4ATEES? 
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Government are accurate the plan embodies several 
interesting and important features. In aiming at providing 
primarily for European security—on the basis and within 
the framework of the League of Nations Covenant— 
it meets the objection that as things stand Geneva 
leisions on the relations between major European 
Powers may depend on the vote of Central American 
republics. The provision for mutual assistance is simply 
rticle XVI of the Covenant given further precision within 
a specified geographical area. Most important and most 
ontentious is the rumoured proposal of an international 
mir force. It is certain that if the League of Nations 
ndures it must sooner or later be equipped with such 
aarm. Unless force is to disappear from the world, 
{which there is at present no sign, progress will consist 
in the employment of force for international rather than 
national ends, An international army is the least practical 
form of armed international co-operation, an international 
ait force the most practical. If the League had possessed 
such a force when the Italian aggression on Abyssinia was 
committed events in north-west Africa would have taken 
Avery different course. Actually, no doubt, the fact of its 
existence would have averted the aggression altogether. 

* * * % 

Marshal Badoglio’s Conquests 

Ii northern Abyssinia the territorial gains of the 
talian forces are easier to assess than is the stability of 
heir military position. They now dominate, with vary- 
ing degrees of completeness, an area some 52,000 square 
Builes in extent and roughly one-sixth of the Emperor's 
ominion. On the line ‘of their main advance through 
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street likalle to Kworam road-construction has followed the 
hdvance closely, and comparatively little leeway remains 

ction, [eto be made up. West of the Takazzé their progress, made 





outstripped all roads and has left immense areas of 
mountainous country to be made good by subsequent 
** combing ” operations. To what extent the main 
Abyssinian armies have been shattered, and the dispersed 
elements in the mountains cowed, by their experience of 
Italian ground and air supremacy no one, not even 
Marshal Badoglio, can yet say. The lightning advance to 
Gondar and Lake Tana was a bold and successful move, 
admirably designed to create an atmosphere favourable 
to Italy at any conference on peace terms. It has, how- 
ever, left two dangers in its rear, that of guerilla action 
against long and vulnerable lines of communication and 
the inevitable mud which comes with the rains. It would 
be a mistake to conclude without further evidence that 
the whole of the area now invaded is effectively subdued, 
and it is quite possible that Marshal Badoglio will have 
some uncomfortable moments before his gains are con- 
solidated and penetration is replaced by effective con- 
quest. 
* * # * 

Conscription in Austria 

The breach of the Versailles and Locarno treaties 
has been swiftly followed by a breach of that of St. 
Germains. Domestic discontent and Italian encourage- 
ment have driven Chancellor Schuschnigg to establish com- 
pulsory military service,—technically, be it noted, “for 
labour or military purposes ”—in defiance of the military 
clauses of the Treaty which limit the armed forces of 
Austria to a standing army of 30,000 men. The new law 
will give the Government control of 700,000 men liable to 
conscription. Austria has previously exceeded the Treaty 


limits, once with permission of the principal signatory 
and, since Japan, Italy, and Germany have 
Treaty 


Powers ; 


all been allowed to break their obligations 
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with impunity, it is difficult to insist that Austria should 
observe hers. But her action is serious, because it is a 
direct provocation to Hungary, which applauds and 
approves, to follow her example. Hungary also will be 
sure of Italian approval, but if she openly defies the 
military clauses of the Treaty of Trianon, and rearms, 
the precarious political balance of Central Europe will 
be destroyed, and the Little Entente, which has protested 
against Austria’s action, may be driven into more than 
mere protests. It becomes clearer every day that 
Europe cannot find peace merely by conniving at breaches 
of treaties, 
* * * * 


Mr. Hofmeyr and the Cape Franchise 


There is nothing to be said for the Native Representa- 
tion Bill, which received its third reading in the South 
African Parliament on Monday, except that it is a little 
better than the Bill in its original form. It deprives the 
Cape natives of the franchise they have enjoyed for over 
seventy-five years and substitutes a travesty of repre- 
sentation which allows them to vote, on a separate elec- 
toral roll, for three white representatives in the House of 
Assembly. Such a measure reduces to a somewhat 
cynical farce the protests Union politicians have lately 
been making against the racial arrogance and intolerance 
of German National Socialism. Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, 
Minister of the Interior, Education, and Public Health, 
showed a wisdom and courage which may be commended 
to other Union politicians in their handling of native 
questions in his statement that “‘ whatever the political 
consequences to myself, I cannot support the Bill.” 
Mr. Hofmeyr may have endangered—immediately though 
not ultimately—his brilliant political future by his 
action, but it does him the highest credit. He represents 
a broadminded and tolerant younger generation, both 
British and Dutch, of which more will be heard. 

* * * * 


Unsettled Spain 

The vote of censure on the President of the Spanish 
Republic, carried in the Cortes on Tuesday in a session 
in which the Left polled very nearly its full vote and 
the Right abstained, will raise still higher the temperature 
of the fevered peninsula. The ostensible ground for 
the censure was the action of President Zamora in 
ordering the dissolution of the last Cortes in January, 
and the result of the vote is the dismissal of the President 
from office. President Zamora, though a Republican, 
is a Republican of the Right, and therefore distasteful 


to the Frente Popular, which constitutes the Left bloc . 


in the Cortes. But since the result of the January 
dissolution was to establish the Left in firm control of 
the new Cortes its censure on the President for ordering 
the dissolution seems gratuitous. The Prime Minister, 
Sefior Azaiia, appears to have had his hand forced by 
the Socialist wing of his bloc. His own attitude has 
hitherto been wise and statesmanlike. He delivered a 
temperate speech last Saturday, and his decision to 
postpone the municipal elections to avoid possible 
disturbances (though they were confidently expected 
to result in a victory for his party) had a good effect 
in calming public opinion. Seiior Zamora will cease to 
be President as result of the Cortes vote, but it is not 
to be expected that the Right will refuse the challenge 
his removal constitutes. Sefior Gil Robles is not of 
the acquiescent type. 
* * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain on Colonies 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain made a statement of some 
importance on the future of colonies and mandated 


territories in the House of Commons on Monday. That 
question may so soon become immediate that it is well 
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to have the Government’s attitude expressed as 

as it was by the Chancellor of the Exchequer we 
it down that colonies must be distinguished Pm sag 
dated territories, that there was no question of a ‘ ig 
of colonies, and that any transfer of mandates Pei, 
made collectively and without offence to the Wi ily 


rights of native peoples. That is all perfectly a “t 
it is doubtful how far rigid observance of such Pisi 


will in itself carry us towards a solution of the colop; 
problem when it is finally raised. To confine the aaa 
to mandated territories, and merely to insist that We o 
but one among: other mandatory Powers, is to con * 
the fundamental fact that we are by far the pate, 
colonial Powers and that some ‘lead may reasonably 
expected to come from us. Without that, collect 
discussion of -possible colonial changes may tog a 
resolve itself into a decision by every State to xt 
resolutely on every other. 
Bs * * * 

Codifying Chaos 

“ To expect from us,” says the Report of the Inco 
Tax Ccdification Committee, “a codification of 4, 
Jaw of Income Tax which the layman could easily mh 
and understand was a vain hope which Only the uni, 
structed could cherish.” For 8} years the commits 
has studied nearly 800 provisions of 19 different Aq 
of Parliament, the case law constituted by innumerbh 
judicial decisions, and ‘the quasi-legal administra, 
expedients of the Inland Revenue Department, whig 
together make up the corpus of our Income Tax Igy 
Some of these statutory, judicial and administratiy 
provisions are mutually irreconcilable and can 
be made coherent by changes in the law; the Comnitiy 
has wisely attempted to show where such changes a 
necessary, although the original terms of refereny 
directed it only to concern itself with codification, } 
has so far succeeded in its classification of incomes thi 
the disorderly jumble of schedules and rules can 
abolished, and those whose sources of income are fe 
and simple can ignore all but a small part of the Bi 
which the Committee has prepared—a measure, it my 
be observed, of 417 clauses. And it has done its bi 
to produce a terminology in which words have only a 
meaning. If the Report contained nothing else, thy 
two achievements alone would justify the Committe! 


labours to the public. 
* * * * 


New Zealand’s Financial Experiments 


New Zealand’s Labour Government has _ fulfill 
one of the most important election pledges by introducy 
into the House of Representatives the Reserve Bil 
Amendment Bill, which transfers to the State ownentj 
of the one-year-old Reserve Bank of New Zeala 
Private share capital will be acquired at the rate of fi 
plus accrued dividend per £5 share. But the trawe 
of ownership is less important than the greatly. exteuit 
powers given to the Bank of buying Government securit 
underwriting Government loans, making overdrafts! 
the Government, lending to the Government 0 ! 
security of Treasury Bills; and also than the powes 
suspending, absolutely or conditionally, the  stetiy 
standard. These powers enable the Bank to give 
Government all the credit it may need to finanet! 
new social legislation, and the forthcoming nationalist 
of the Mortgage Corporation will give the Gover 
control of all State lending and mortgage activit 
There are very obvious dangers in the Govemls 
control of finance, especially with a Government pleq 
to a great new social programme: but the Bil 
some extent protects the Bank by leaving the pr 
Governor and Deputy-Governor in office for & 
appointed term, 
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schoolboys and Local Government 
Pp roblems of local government are today much too 
licated to be understood without some preliminary 
ae e: yet the citizens of a democratic State, who 
eS mosly called on to decide such problems, 
are for the most part without the knowledge, unless 
by chance. The three days’ conference of 
ee hove “The City of Today,” at tl 
ublic schoolboys on re City of Today,” a te 
Jondon County Hall, arranged by the Headmasters 
conference, with the support of the Minister of Health 
ad Mr. Herbert Morrison, is an excellent exainple of 
how to give the necessary instruction and to arouse 
interest in, and familiarity with, the actual work. of 
jdministration. The boys and their masters, from 27 
different schools, met at the County Hall, listened to 
to waif letures, asked questions, held discussions, and paid 
sits to schools, hospitals and housing estates. The 
roblems they studied, of housing, education, and public 
health, are among the most important of the day, but 
3 it is a boy may leave school and know nothing of 
them. The method of the conference is admirably 
ited to- fill a serious educational need, and should be 
adapted, if possible, for the use of every secondary and 
Public School in the country. 
* * 2 . 

The Hackney Marshes Dispute 

The dispute over the Hackney Marshes involves a 
dear conflict of goods, not a conflict of good with evil, 
and it is not right that such a conflict should be decided 
merely by a legal decision, however correct. For this 
reason, the L.C.C. seems well advised in its decision 
to promote legislation for using part of Hackney 
Marshes—less than 10% of the whole—for housing 
purposes, There is everything to be said for taking a 
question Of public policy out of the law courts and 
before Parliament, which is the proper judge of such 
jsues. The fundamental question which Parliament 
must decide is whether there is no other suitable land 
available on which the L.C.C. may make a beginning 
with its great attack upon the slums. If, as the L.C.C. 
asserts, there is not, it will hardly be argued that, even 
in so overcrowded a city as London, to keep 30 acres 
of Hackney Marshes as an open space is of greater value 
than to house some thousands of slum-dwellers decently. 
There is an argument used by some of Mr. Morrison’s 
opponents which should not be allowed to obscure this 
issue. It is alleged that, if 80 acres of Hackney Marshes 
sare built over, there will be no protection left for any of 
Iondon’s parks and open spaces. This is not true. 
Every case must be dealt with on its merits. One 


decision does not make a precedent. 
* * .  *< 
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Propaganda Abroad 

Berlin messages speak of a sharp conflict between 
Dr. Schacht and Dr. Goebbels over the cuts the former has 
insisted on making in the estimates of the Propaganda 
Ministry, particularly in respect of its expenditure in 
oreign countries, That, of course, is what matters to 
Dr. Schacht, for it involves a drainon that foreign currency 
hich Germany husbands so studiously. The quarrel, 














ster there is one, between the two Ministers is their own 

pve Nproucern, but the reference to the Propaganda Ministry’s 

= xpenditure abroad is of some moment. Certain forms 
ri 





bf what may be termed “ propaganda ” in other countries 
mm legitimate enough. The British Foreign Office main- 
ctivitains in New York a British Library of Information, a 
ern host useful institution, which is precisely what its name 
peeeaplies, But there is all the difference in the world 
between working above the surface and working below it, 
preaiand there has always been a good deal of the subterranean 
or Dr. Goebbels’ activities. The reminder that those 
ctivities are prosecuted in other countries,than Germany, 
‘ country among them, is not inopportune, 


ern 








The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The Govern- 
ment had a very bad half-hour on Monday, when Mr. 
Attlee led the attack on them on the motion that 
“this House will tomorrow resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply.” Owing to the Government defeat on the 
previous Wednesday the Committee of Supply was no 
longer in existence, and the Government had decided to 
make the motion to reconstitute it a question of confi- 
dence. A three-line whip had been issued, and the House 
was packed as for a great occasion. Mr. Attlee seized 
his opportunity, and in a chamber which was for once 
as full when he sat down as when he rose to speak he 
smote the Administration hip and thigh. It was a speech 
that delighted the old Parliamentary hands in all parties, 
for it reminded them of the great pre-War days when 
Opposition leaders really did know how to employ votes 
of censure for the discomfiture of the Government. The 
electric atmosphere in the House while he was speaking 
was in marked contrast to the bored and rather impatient 
silence that had previously greeted Mr. Baldwin’s reading of 
a mild essay on the position of woman in the modern State. 

* * * * 

But the Government made a partial recovery in the 
later stages.of the debate. This was largely due to Mr. 
Churchill, who side-tracked the debate from the discussion 
of the issues of equal pay for equal work on to the general 
questions of foreign affairs. He certainly was not friendly 
to the Government. In fact, he specifically asked them 
in his own inimitable way “ not to make the mistake of 
thinking that the vote of confidence is a particular kind 
of testimonial or bouquet, or that it arises from long 
pent-up spontaneous feelings of enthusiasm which can 
no longer be withheld.” He unkindly reminded the 
Prime Minister that some weeks ago Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain “ had made a most grave and serious speech of 
criticism and even of censure addressed to the Prime 
Minister in his own presence,” and that those criticisms 
still remained unanswered. Mr. Churchill’s speech, how- 
ever, damaging though it was, did give Mr. Eden an 
opportunity of intervening in the debate. He proved 
once again that he at any rate commands the full confi- 
dence of the Government supporters. His vigorous speech 
was listened to with strained attention, and his analysis 
of what should be the immediate objectives of British 
foreign policy—all Europe in the League by the end of 
the summer, something to replace Locarno, and the 
strengthening of security elsewhere by other arrangements 
supervised by the League—was very warmly received. 

* * * * 





Mr. Chamberlain wound up the debate with one of his 
supremely competent debating speeches. His examination 
of the thorny colonial problem, upon which he had been 
asked some searching questions by Mr. Churchill, gave 
general satisfaction. While insisting that there was no 
question of surrendering any portion of the British 
Empire, he stated that the mandated territories were in 
a different category, and hinted at the possibilities of 
transfer. Such a transfer would, of course, however, 
require “‘ the assent of the Mandatory Power, the assent 
of the Power to whom the territory was to be transferred, 
and finally the assent of the Council of the League of 
Nations.” 

* * * * 

In the division that followed the Government mustered 
361 of their followers. This did not satisfy the Govern- 
ment Whips, who noted with some concern that there 
were many abstentions. The Government is still in 
rough water, but any stories of immediate shipwreck can 
be discounted. Those who imagine that Mr. Baldwin 
will surrender to the storm do not know Mr. Baldwin. 
Hostility, particularly if it is personal, calls forth in him 
unexpected reserves of strength. 
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‘THE POISON-GAS CAMPAIGN 


HAT Marshal Badoglio has been using poison- 
gas in his Abyssinian campaign must now 
be regarded as established beyond all possibility 
of repudiation. In these columns the ascription to 
Italy of an action abhorrent on grounds of humanity 
and constituting yet one more flagrant and deliberate 
breach of treaty has been scrupulously avoided 
so long as the evidence was anything short of what 
an impartial tribunal would pronounce conclusive. 
But the evidence is now decisive. The Forcign 
Office is understood to have received from Europeans 
in Abyssinia statements that leave no room for any 
shadow of doubt. And, among independent testi- 
monies, an article of great importance in Saturday’s 
Times gave detailed accounts by an_ eye-witness 
of constant gas-attacks from March Ist onwards. 
In many cases mustard-gas was sprayed from acro- 
planes and fell indiscriminately on soldiers and 
civilians, men and women and children, many, 
according to the account in question, receiving 
ghastly wounds on the head and shoulders. The 
facts, then, must be taken to be no longer in 
question. 

What is to be said. of them? The unspeakable 
brutality of the use against defenceless negroes of 
an instrument diabolical in its capacity for inflicting 
agony and disablement is in one sense the least part 
of Italy’s crime. The citizens of this and other 
countries have read for six months and more with 
sickened disgust of Italian military successes owed 
to the aeroplanes which detect every movement of an 
enemy “ blind” himself, and drop tons of bombs on 
his camps and concentrations while he has hardly a 
machine that can attempt a response. But that is 
in a sense legitimate warfare, except when the objec- 
tives of the attentions from the air are Red Cross 
units or open towns like Harrar. It was the memory 
of gas-war in Europe from 1915 onwards that led to 
the treaty of 1925, whose signatories, including Britain 
and France and Italy and Abyssinia, bound them- 
selves to abjure absolutely and for ever the use in war 
“of asphyxiating, poisonous and the other gases, and of 
all analogous liquids, materials or devices.” That 
was in 1925. This is 1936. For so long and no longer 
has Italy’s signature been honoured. She has broken 
without even the hollow excuse of military 
exigency. She did not need gas to win the war. Her 
aeroplanes. and tanks and heavy guns were blasting 
from her path an enemy devoid of all such weapons, 
-Her assumption of the badge of barbarism is 
gratuitous and deliberate. 

So much for Italy and her eivilising mission. 
matter passes now into other hands. Far larger 
questions have to be decided. When the 1925 
convention is torn up by Italy is it torn up for all 
its signatories ? Technically, of course, it is not. 
Every other country that signed remains as com- 
But what confidence can be 


her pledge 


The 


pletely bound as ever. 


placed in future in an agreement which any signatory 
can break at any moment with impunity ? What, in 
the light of events in Abyssinia, is the value of any 
treaty designed to mitigate the most hideous horrors 
Those are questions which particularly 


of warfare ? 


concern Herr Hitler, for he has repeatedly expre 
his belief in the possibility of humanising Km 
and the document he addressed to the Li 
Powers last week proposed specifically, under Ki 
head of disarmament, prohibition of the droppin : 
gas, poisonous or incendiary bombs, and Vatious fh, 
forms of homhardment from the air or the pin: 
All that is admirable if there is reasonable hope thet 
the prohibition will be obseryed, or, failing obserys, 
tion, enforced. But it has always been insisted that 
the one point at which an aggressor can he check} 
is at the outset, and that when once he has. broke 
treaties which bind him not to begin war at all iti 
highly unlikely that he will observe others Whig 
purport to regulate his conduct of war. Italy jy 
the distinction of demonstrating conclusively. thy 
soundness of that argument. 

The League of Nations is now presented With 
challenge which there would seem to be no possibijy 
of evading but for the capacity for evasion whiq 
that body has displayed in the last six months, Thy 
is not said in disparagement of the League as oy, 
ceived in 1919, or of the Covenant then drafted, fy 
and complete provision was made in the Covenay 
for such a contingency as has arisen in Africa, j 
the Covenant had been carried out all intereourse J 
any kind whatever between League States and Ita 
would have been severed within a week of her agyr 
sion—the more so since she had been patently prepay 
ing it for months before—and material assistance q 
various kinds would have been given to Abyssini 
If squadrons of aeroplanes from League countries haf 
been sent to help in the defence of Abyssinia’s fim 
tiers Italy could have had no just cause for complaiit 
and she could have been left to carry the war inj 
Europe at her peril if she chose. Instead of tha 
financial and economic sanctions were not put ink 
operation till the war had been in progress for eloseg 
seven weeks, and the essential petrol sanction is y 
even decided on today, after six months of confi 
Conciliation has been proposed to, and accepted bj 
both sides, and Italy has used the interval to smotl 
with mustard-gas the regions which Latin civilisati 
is designed to bring to blossom. 

That is the situation today. Italy has gone} 
war in violation of the Covenant and the Kelly 
Pact, with relative impunity. She has deliberat 
broken the poison-gas convention (for the despaid 
of gas to Africa began months ago) with compk 
impunity. If that ends the matter, if an aggres 
is left to profit not merely by his aggression but} 
the devilry with which he supplements it, then t 
hope of basing civilisation on treaties having for thd 
signatories the effect of law vanishes like a pul 
smoke. The world has been profoundly distur 
by Herr Hitler's treatment of an obligation fre 
and solemnly contracted. But his action is vel 
compared with Signor Mussolini’s. His own | 
posals, moreover, will be futile if agreements sit 
as he himself proposes, whether bilateral, regional 
more widely collective, can be broken at will. by § 
signatory which finds their observance ineonvenitl 
The Committee of Thirteen, which is in effect ! 
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i] of the League, is assembling as these words 
week written. The future of the League of 
ae ; . be in its hands. It can'record some 
es rotest for the derision of the Italian Press, 
eo signalise its view of treaty violation by 
ed s forthwith on measures it ought to have 
ae months ago, such as the withdrawal of Am- 


BLACK-COATED 


HE recently-published report of the Uncmploy- 
T ment Insurance Statutory Committee (briefly 
noticed in last week’s Spectator), recommending the 
rising of the remuneration limit for insurance of 
yon-manual workers from £250 to £400 per annum, 
isqstep towards the practical recognition of a problem 
yhich is none the less important because it is largely 
unseen—the problem of “ black-coated ” or, as the 
Americans call them, ‘‘ white-collar” workers. So 
far that recognition is curiously lacking. The black- 
cated unemployed themselves are acutely conscious 
of their position and of the world’s general disregard 
for their lot. But the term “unemployed” as 
commonly understood refers almost exclusively to 
manual workers. Almost every standard work on 
unemployment published since the War leaves the 
black-coated unconsidered. Yet recent events in 
Europe have driven home no truth so decisively 
ys the danger of neglecting the ‘“ middle classes.” 
weated or unemployed clerks and administrative 
yotkers, students graduating into a jobless world, 
x-officers Who cannot fit into civilian life, tradesmen 
and professional men suffering from intense com- 
petition; such men form the backbone of Fascist 
and similar movements in every country. 

What is the extent of such distress and unemploy- 
nent in this country ? Let it be said at once that 
although it is quite impossible to obtain any accurate 
statistics there can be no question of a situation 
mparable with that in Germany or other Central 
juropean countries. Moreover, as far as unemploy- 
nent is concerned it seems clear that the rate for non- 
janual workers is materially lower than for manual 
yorkers, But, as the Statutory Committee points 
put, the distress among clerical and_ professional 
vorkers Who are unemployed is as a rule considerably 
preater than it is among manual workers. The chief 
ason for this is that when a “ black-coated * worker 
oses his job he finds it very much more difficult than 
ost manual workers to get another. So many 
lerical, administrative and professional careers run 
a well-worn groove, with entry straight from a 
ondary or public school or from a University. 
ven when recruitment is more fluid there is never 
he continual in-and-out movement as with manual 
orkers, and while this means greater security for 
hose employed, it also means, as Charles Booth said 
f the older clerks in his original Survey of London 
ife and Labour, that “those who drop out, drop 
nder,” 

Then again, clerical and administrative workers 
ho do get back into employment rarely get work 
omparable with the job they have lost. Some 
ut their savings into a forlorn hope and lose them ; 
. gne drift into that most sweated of all occupations, 
-goor-to-door selling; others—and they are by no 
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bassadors from Rome and the genuine severance of all 
communications of every kind with Italy. If the League 
had dealt with Italy’s treaty-breaking as the Covenant 
prescribed, it would not have had to deal with treaty- 
breaking by Germany at all. If it condones the latest 
Italian outrage Germany can well afford to ignore i 

altogether. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


means the unluckiest—who have held responsible 
posts are obliged to be content with low-paid 
mechanical clerical work. Finally the burden of 
distress depends largely on a question of what people 
have been accustomed to. The unemployed “ black- 
coat” has an even harder struggle to keep up ap- 
pearances than the manual worker. If employers 
are to be impressed, he dare not let the black coat 
get shiny or the white collar frayed. He has generally 
more commitments; he is more likely than the 
manual worker to be buying his home through a 
building society and to have other instalments 
to mect; he is probably paying for his children’s 
education. One way and another savings are apt 
to get exhausted rather more quickly than they 
ought. Then for the man who happens to have 
been earning at the rate of £255 per annum instead 
of £245, there is only the Poor Law. 

The Statutory Committee is no doubt justified 
in its assertion that the problem has arisen largely 
since the depression. From 19380 onwards the 
demand for raising the remuneration limit has 
become more and more insistent. All the organisa- 
tions of non-manual workers, such as the National 
Union of Clerks, the National Federation of Profes- 
sional Workers (which co-ordinates over twenty 
Unions or Associations), as well as more recently 
established bodies like the Institute of British 
Executives or the “‘ Over-forty-five’s Association ”’— 
significant namc—have been pressing strongly for 
the measure, though it is in no sense a complete 
solution of the problem of middle-class insecurity. 
The normal rates of unemployed benefit are very low 
compared with earnings of over £250 per annum, and 
the Committee rejected the idea of a separate scheme 
on administrative grounds. Then it is estimated 
that only about 400,000 workers will be affected. 
Those with higher salaries, independent tradesmen 
and professional men (“unemployed employers ” 
and some other groups will still be outside insurance 
and it is admittedly difficult to see how they 
could be brought in. But the essential fact is that 
the problem has been recognised and that the situation 
will be watched. Perhaps the proposal of the 
Committee to set up specialised departments of 
Employment Exchanges for non-manual workers 
may in the long run prove more important than the 
raising of the limit. The general trend of economic 
organisation is undoubtedly towards more employ- 
ment in clerical, technical, administrative and super- 
visory work, and in rendering personal services. 
Here is a set-off for the corresponding trend towards 
increased output of intellectual workers due to the 
spread of education. And the most encouraging 
feature of the whcle situation is the good demand 
for boys from public and secondary schools and 
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graduates from the Universities, confirmed by nearly 
all the Headmasters’ Committees and University 
Appointment Boards throughout the country. Only 
among those trained for teachers is there any appre- 
ciable unemployment. This seems to indicate that 
the problem is mainly one of adjustment. We are 
not suffering as yet from an over-production of 


‘ intellectuals. And the non-manual work 


where he is only capable of routine a, ay 
least this advantage over his manual call P 
that he cannot be replaced by machines, The 
majority, at any rate, of parents who make Sac 
for their children’s education need not fear that 7 
will be wasted. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T was only to be expected that Professor Broad’s 
article in the current Hibbert Journal, suggesting that 
those who are convinced that they ought not to fight for 
their country in the next war can avoid most of their 
difficulties by suicide, should attract the attention of the 
daily Press, as it has. The contention, which is made 
in all seriousness and .with no trace of cynicism or dis- 
paragement, is the ¢limax of a long and closely-reasoned 
argument, and it ought not in justice to be severed from 
its context. But it takes a great deal to convince me that 
the only legitimate choices for a thoughtful man in 
war-time are either to kill or to die. What good does he 
do to his country by putting his head in a gas-oven ? 
Is it really for the benefit of the country that it should 
be robbed of all he might have done for it in another forty or 
fifty years of life? Even in war-time there are the sick 
and wounded to be cared for and the hungry to be fed. 
And if it were true that the man who will not fight does 
not deserve to live it would usually be a definite loss to 
the State that he should cease to live. Take Professor 
Broad, who, I believe, has said in an interview that he 
himself does not know whether he would commit suicide 
or not. He ought to be condemned to live at any cost. 
* * * * 


I have not gathered definitely whether descriptions of 
the execution of the miserable Hauptmann were broadcast 
by radio for the benefit of the American public. The 
word ‘“ broadcast ” was certainly used in one message 
from New York, but it may have been employed meta- 
phorically (and honorifically) to indicate the scope of the 
service rendered by descriptive reporters through that 
great engine, the American Press. For the star reporters 
were there in force. No detail escaped them—the shaven 
scalp, the dead dull white skin, the eyes that were no more 
than glaring deep sockets. All this before the fatal 
moment. Then “ his lank body moved slightly, the chin 
lunging forward slightly, as Robert Elliott, the spare- 
built, hatchet-faced executioner standing behind him, 
turned the little wheel and 2,400 volts of electricity poured 
into the German’s body.” That was the last act. But it 
had an epilogue : “* The guards bundled up the corpse like 
a bag of debris and flung it into another little room.” 
America can teach us a good deal, but there are some 
fields in which we can do without the teaching. 


* x » a 


A passage in Mr. E. E. Kellett’s new book 4s I 
Remember (which was reviewed in The Spectator last 
week) suggests a calculation which I am more inclined 
to pass on to others than to labour over myself. There 
was current in his youth, he observes, a story of an 
old lady who in 1884 happened to be talking to a man 
about Oliver Cromwell, and among other things remarked, 
““My dear husband’s first wife’s first husband knew him 
well and liked him much.” My own contribution to 
the calculation shall be confined to the reminder that 
Oliver Cromwell died in 1658. Mr. Kellett, whom 
I know to be dependable, adds that “this statement, 
though surprising, will be found on consideration to 


be just possible.” Another equally surprising piece of 


relationship which “links the generations each with 


each ” was provided by that member of the Hil 

House family possessed of two aunts whose deaths J 

separated by 159 years. Also quite Possible—ipj, 

a good deal more intelligible than the other, 
* ok * * 

Sir George Murray, I suppose, is_ half-forgotte, 
the present generation. But he took rank in his 
among the great civil servants—of the class of Wy 
for example, a class in which Sir Maurice Hankey to 
stands supreme, though he has long been outside yj 
main stream of the civil service. Readers of the yoy 
of reminiscences published by Sir Austen Chambers 
last year will not have forgotten his examples of 
pungency of Sir George’s comments. The best, ] {hig 
was the observation (to Sir Austen himself) “Jf, 
will do such a damn silly thing, need you do it in gu 
damn silly way?” On another occasion—I quote by 
anecdotes from memory—Sir George was making troj 
about some appointment which Sir Austen, then Py 
master-General, wanted made. Finally, Sir Ay 
mentioned that certain parliamentary  considerti 
were involved. “Oh,” said Sir George, “ why diij 
you tell me it was a job? I'll get it done at once,” 

* » * * 





I am not surprised that Lord Zetland has repudisi 
the comments of The Times on his admirable speech, 
foreign policy at Manchester last Friday. Lord Zetlayi 
a Cabinet Minister of wide experience, who speaks yj 
the greater weight for his personal detachment from 4 
field of foreign affairs. The almost contemptuous note 
the remark in The Times leading article that “ some sq 
pathy is due to Lord Zetland for the tone and phrasing 
the unlucky brief with which he had apparently } 
furnished at Manchester last night, when he left the toi 
of his own Department and turned to foreign afiaix 
astonished other readers than Lord Zetland. Incidental 
it would be a bad thing for the sound doctrine of Cabiy 
responsibility if Ministers did not occasionally “ leaved 
topics of their own Department ” and deal with Gove 
ment policy in, other fields. 

* * * * 

As a result of my reference to Dr. T. E. Page int 
column last week I am reminded by a correspon 
that few, if any, of Dr. Page’s obituary notices meiti 
the fact that Page never became a headmaster bec 
he resolutely refused—what in most cases was an ess 
condition—to take Orders. His action, it is sugget 
had a good deal to do with the gradual disappeam 
of the condition. That may or may not be. 
Page did resolutely refuse to take Orders, and I bl 
it is perfectly true that but for that various impor 
headmasterships would have been at his disposal. 

* * * * 

I see it stated in the Daily Telegraph that Sir Wal 
and Lady Selby came back from Vienna a week & 
ago “ for the birth of their grandchild.” The expres 
seems a little odd, though there is no reason wif 
should. I remember that Professor Gilbert M 
once, apologising for his lateness at a committee ® 
which he was presiding, explained that he had just! 
giving birth to a grandson, Janis 
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F all the unfinished material upon which Steele 
was working, the most noteworthy is a collection 
«notes and typed passages contained in a big envelope 
titled Frustration through Gentleness. It might equally 
recalled an Analysis of Cruelty. It is, I think, the most 
revelatory part of all this essay in synthesis, revelatory 
wot only of himself but of his type and generation and 
«choo! of thought and of the distinctive perplexity of 
oe age. How, when and where may we force others ? 

When ought we to force others ? 

The disposition to persecute which became rampant 
in the world after the Great War, the development of 
grstems of suppression, obscurantism and intimidation 
over large parts of the world’s surface, the lapse of 

vernment to a gangster type of discipline, the world- 
wide recoil towards fierce nationalism and the strategic 
falsification of history in support of force systems, 
exercised Stecle’s mind profoundly. He had no illusions 
about the efficacy of non-resistance and no belief in 
Providence. But he disliked compulsion for himself 
and others, and he knew how quickly force can lose its 
head. 
In his discussion of World Peace Steele had made it 

car that peace and order had to be strong and forcible 
things. Peace is unnatural to living beings; it is an 
artificiality. Men cannot sce far enough nor feel widely 
enough for spontancous, sound, social behaviour. Not 
only rational imperatives but conventions with an 
unavoidable arbitrary element have to be observed, 
and their observation has to be imposed upon the recal- 
citrant. Recalcitrance can be reduced by sound education 
and a pervading sense of justice, but there remains and 
wil always remain a_ considerable residuum of 
recalcitrance. 

Just how patient and gentle can we who want a 
rational world order afford to be? And here it 
evident Steele intended to expand another vast volume 
of the Anatomy of Frustration. He was going to make 
a sort of History of Persecution and he was going to 
assemble every possible apology for the persecutors. 
Almost always they had a considerable justification 
for what they did. Almost always they were defending 
beliefs that were really precious and sacred to them, or 
institutions whose destruction would have been desolating 
to them. And hardly ever, Steele argues, were the 
persecuted completely in the right. They were really 
destructive or demoralising. They were really malicious. 
They were really a threat. They would tolerate no 
compromise and made the dispute an issue of “ my 
way or yours.”’ Something had to be done about them. 

| Persecutions and tyrannies have been at times hardly 
more than the frantic self-protection of effete or corrupted 
| tulers, but generally they have been more than that. 

Generally they are an exaggeration of legitimate 
administrative measures. Generally there is a case for 
perseeution. 

In this spirit Steele proposed to pass in review not 
only the great “historical” persecutions but the Fascist 
system of outrage, the activities of the Ogpu, Nazi 
intolerance, the suppression of labour protests in America, 
the coercive side of British rule in Egypt and India. 
He proposed to pass them in review with a balancing 
impartiality that would have infuriated every indignation- 
monger in the world. From his peculiar angle, he was 
disposed to regard punishments, imprisonment, personal 
hardship and killing as far less heinous offences against 
humanity than the refusal of publicity and the distortion 


is 


qHE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: XIII. THE CASE FOR 
PERSECUTION 


By H. G. WELLS 


of facts. The Crucifixion, he remarks, and the trial of 
Joan of Arc, “ seem anyhow to have been fairly reported.” 
If the reports had not been made both martyrs would 
have lived in vain. His gravest charge against the 
Russian, German and Italian tyrannies, is that men 
disappear in silence, and against labour suppression in 
America that the evidence is distorted and the charges 
are oblique. The frame-up horrifies him; it is “ black 
iniquity.” But in an open conflict with an irreconcilable 
violent antagonist whom one believes to be wrong and 
mischievously active, where non-resistance would be 
tacit submission and practical participation, the cool- 
headed use of force to the pitch of killing and open 
warfare is not simply allowable but a necessary duty. 
There will certainly be battlefields, prisons, shootings and 
gallows for armed opponents on the way to Steele’s 
Socialist world-state. 

That will offend many gentle-spirited readers, and 
still more will they be offended by his resolve to put 
the under-dog as well as the upper-dog on trial. The 
Nazi movement began in fear and exasperation. How 
far, he asks, was there justification for that fear and 
exasperation? The manifest resolve of the victors of the 
Great War to impose a hopeless, debt-paying servitude 
upon the vanquished accounts for the blaze of desperate 
and defiant patriotism in which Hitlerism was born. 
It may even account for the self-protective racialism 
of the movement. But it does not account for the bitter 
animosity to the Jews. And it is for the treatment 
of the Jews that we are most frequently urged to condemn 
Hitlerism. So Steele sets himself to investigate the 
vexatiousness of the Jew in Germany—and throughout 
the ages. 

He does not believe that Jews are inherently different 
from Gentiles. They are a people of mixed origins, mainly 
Levantine ; their racial purity is as much a falsehood as 
the racial purity of the “ Nordics.”” What holds them 
together is a tradition, Biblical, Talmudic and economic. 
Solidarity has been forced upon them by the hostility 
their tradition invoked. It is a tradition that stresses 
acquisitiveness. They are more alert about property, 
money and the power of money than the run of mankind ; 
they are brighter and cleverer with money. They get, 
they permeate, they control. The non-Jewish populations 
amidst which they live do not admit any inferiority to 
them ; they feel that this successful Jewish concentration 
is made at the expense of broader and finer interests, 
of leisure, brooding contemplation and experiment. 
But if they are to hold their own against the biological 
pressure of the Jew they must drop these alleged broader 
and finer interests, whatever they are, and concentrate 
on the struggle for possession. The Jew makes the bio- 
logical pace for them at a lower level, unless they impose 
a handieap on him or resort to some form of pogrom. 
He grips the property, he secures the appointment. The 
Gentile feels he is robbed of opportunity by all this 
alertness. He is baffled and he gives way to anger. 

Steele weighs this indictment. It is the very core of 
the Jewish trouble. Are the Jews more pushful than 
non-Jews ? Does their energy in the attainment of 
opportunity block the way to slower but sounder and 
deeper accomplishment ? He embarks upon a study of 
Jewish music, Jewish painting, Jewish science, the 
Jewish influence on drama, on the films. He disentangles 
instances and comes to the incidental conclusion that 
there are a number of Gentiles who are “ Jewish” in 
their quality, and a number of Jews who are not, I 
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ee april 
is a matter of method and spirit. But on the whole he cunning and barbaric racialism, generation or. 
thinks we are dealing here with a distinctive tradition tion, to the infinite injury of economic 
of behaviour that taints, hampers, and frustrates much _ life. 
human effort. The Jew is not a good citizen in this With perfect candour Stecle admits that the genui on mil 
sense, that he does not give a whole-hearted allegiance man of science and every advocate of the Socialist well a P 
to the institutions, conventions and collective interests state are in a dissentient position parallel to the ve ore 
and movements of the community in which he finds The difference is that while the latter harks back to bs e 
himself. Neither is he creative in the common interest. extremely antiquated divinity and history and is satura 
He is an alien with an alien mentality, and the achieve- with an unjustifiable racial conceit, the modern liberal jetter ar 
ment of “ spoiling the Egyptians ” lurks at the fountain- — gives his allegiance to a universal order still to be attained, Bl jyother:) 
head of his ideology. His acquisitive keenness, his He works for the future of all mankind and not for an jumber ( 
concentration upon attainment, his disregard of senti- inassimilable tribal survival. The Catholic church again we bett 
mental and ultimate standards, is in a large part due Islam and the Communist Party are also, in varying dividual 
to the way in which his alien tradition releases him from scope and measure, imperative cults antagonising the ‘ talk W 
“playing the game ” of the community life simply and _ loyalty of their adherents to the legal states in which they colleagues 
completely. live. The Nazis; whatever their mental faults, haye at Me questions 
You may repudiate and fight against the clumsy least the merit of clear-headedness in this, that they the schor 
revengefulness, the plunderings, outrages and fantastic recognise the militant quality of these cults and theip were the 
intimidations of the Nazi method, but that does not incompatibility with this entirely false and silly nationg| through 
close the Jewish problem for you. It merely brings ideal of a new Chosen People which Germany has 5 “We han 
you back to the fundamental age-long problem of this — passionately adopted. “ This new beast in the arena man, “ te 
nation among the nations, this in-and-out mentality, — of error cannot possibly live at peace with the old beasts,” Jf jer, the 
the essential parasitism of the Jewish mycelium upon But that, he adds, is no reason why we should take for the © 
the social and cultural organisms in which it lives. sides with the old beasts. refused t 
In one surprising passage Steele argues that the German Human life, Steele insists, so far as its economic and I No ins 
National Socialist movement is essentially Jewish in political aspects go, is now a fight between all these J yjst esta 
spirit and origin, it is Bibie-born, an imitation of Old general or partial theories of life and ways of social Bj jor wails 
Testament nationalism. The Jews have been taxed with living. It is a fight which he believes can end only in J gowed 1 
most sins but never before with begetting the Nazi. But the complete ascendency of the Liberal Socialist world. J jyenty-f 
Stecle writes of it as if it were self-evident. National organisation and its necessary mentality. But it is a JR ¢ommitt 
Socialism, he declares, is inverted Judaism, which has fight. And in a fight that hardness of purpose which JB jis story 
retained the form of the Old Testament and turned it under the strain passes so readily into cruelty must brothers 
inside out. Hitler never made a speech yet that could — prevail over that gentleness which passes so easily into JB greets, 
not be rephrased in Bible language. Only a Bibie-saturated inaction and cowardice. The insidious attack must JB}yacow 
people in these days could take so easily to national be met subtly, but the only adequate reply to violence BB jshed a 
egotism, to systematic xenophobia, to self-righteous ideas _ is force. A man who is not a fighting man is not much FB yestorati 
of conquest and extermination. The German mind, good to world civilisation at the present time. The JB ember 
never a very subtle or critical one, was poisoned in the tolerant man, the gentleman, is as bad as a policeman present 
Lutheran schools. The Jew is reaping from his own who walks away. 24. I 
sowing. The preservation of the Bible as a book sacred [Neat week Mr. Wells writes on ** The Frustration of Bh, incre: 
beyond criticism has kept alive a tradition of barbaric Liberalism.” P work, a 
In the v 


MOSCOW AFTER TWENTY YEARS: III. SOCIAL SERVICES f°", 


By SIR BERNARD PARES a in 
. — . Die tent! ‘ whole ql 
OSCOW is a cruel place for the old and the not I saw one admirable institution connected with child BB not atte 


wanted. With the introduction of the passport welfare, which, though less necessary in Great Britain tbe impo 
system, thousands of persons were expelled, including — with its relatively short distances, would be very valuable J yith a 
many of the old and infirm, to shift for themselves as in America. It is called “ Mother and Child.” At each BE marriag 
best they could elsewhere, with the probability that they big railway terminus a quite considerable section of the BB in adva 
would later again be pushed further on. Their places station is set aside for this institution, which takes car grounds 
were occupied, and more than occupied, by twice their of children brought by their mothers from a long di Eplace in 
number of newcomers recruited into the intensive work tance—it might be from Vladivostok ; special account FP and mu 
of the capital. This meant that the housing problem was taken of a baby travelling with its father only. B that th 
was only aggravated, and it is probably the sorest spot The parent can leave the child here while going into the Fi the mei 
in the present situation. town to make any arrangements for future work aid HR thus we 
But the responsibility which the State accepts for its quarters. It is washed, fed and thoroughly lookel F which 4 
employees generally in the way of social services is far after, and is in the care of a lady doctor. There s & I pai 
more extensive than with us here. Education, which is even a lawyer who can be consulted free of charge Bias | sh 
so very heavy a charge for our own middle class, is There was a variety of rooms—dormitories, play rooms F married 
practically off the map; and health, which receives an and rest rooms, and reading rooms for the parents. At BB five mit 
altogether more systematic attention, is also free of the time I came, to my surprise, children of ail ags painted 
charge. The wife of one of my acquaintances when and sizes were dancing round a Christmas tree to must, BM artificia 
attacked by tuberculosis had long hospital treatment, a and evidently much enjoying it. The surprise was th maria, 
serious operation and a convalescence in Crimea without Christmas tree which used to be prohibited, but n0¥, Bitruth o 
any expense. A brilliant young Oxford student who as applied to the New Year, is in evidence everywhert: F¥delay t 
had only found untidy and insanitary quarters was just a regular Christmas tree with candles, crackes (that th 
attacked by double mastoids, with imminent danger of _ little presents and all the rest, and even Father Christma, Bimy vis 
meningitis; he was at once removed to a very good with the traditional red cloak and white beard. Ths simple 
hospital, where I visited him, and the dangerous double must really be Stalin ; for all over the town was display Biworkm 
operation, successfully performed by a first-class surgeon, a poster in which the children “ thank Comrade Stalit Mpleasar 
was also, I understood, without charge. for a bright and happy childhood,” heir y 
Ithery 
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[ 
[have said, I cannot speak for conditions outside 
I did visit one kolhoz—collective farm—about 
but it was really at the gates of the 





Nera. 

litical As 
Yoscow. 

Duing  gven miles out, 


world. Mb at: and is to be swallowed up by the new plan for the 
Jew’s eat Moscow. The inhabitants were classed as 
to ay fm easants, but most of the men were actually working in 
arated I Yocow NOW. Certainly their children were altogether 
liberal I jeter dressed than were peasant children in the past. 
ained, Mi Another novelty for me was the kolhoz stables with a 
for an jumber of grooms attached, where clearly the horses 
again, MM yere better housed than they could have beeii by an 
Irving individual peasant. Pigs were treated in the same way. 
g the MPA talk with the chairman of the local soviet and his 
they I colleagues showed that it was the practice to refer all 
Ve at IB questions of any importance for common deliberation. 
they [the school was a very great advance on old times. So 


their i yere the co-operative stores, A club was now available 


tional [through the recent confiscation of the village church. 
t-} . 

as 9 MWe have at last been able,” said the manager, a Party 

arena HE nan, “to convince them that that is all a lie.” How- 


ists,” [iver the one house which I entered was full of icons, 


take PB jor the old peasant lady who lived there had absolutely 
refused to part with them. 

and No institution impressed me more than Bolshevo, the 

these JF yast establishment some twenty miles north of Moscow 

Ocial FF for waifs and strays. The young man of thirty-two who 

ly in BF showed me over was one of the earliest inmates (the 

orld. twenty-fifth), and was now chairman of the Reception 


isa B(ommittee. He looked me straight in the eyes, and told 
hich BF his story very frankly. He lost his father, mother and 
must I brothers in the War or the Civil War. He was left on the 
into BF streets, “ and I, what is called, stole.” He was sentenced 


must FF hy acourt, and was sent there. As time went on he estab- 
lence lished a right to the ‘ancellation of his sentence and 
nuch FF ystoration of his rights of citizenship, and became a 


The fF member of the Komsomol, and ultimately reached his 


Man FF present position. Bolshevo started with 13 inmates in 
1924. It now has 3,700, and this year the number will 
N Of be increased to 4,500, while 400 will be sent on to other 


Fwork, as has happened with several hundreds already. 
‘In the very full explanations which he gave me I only felt 
10 finclined, perhaps, to criticise an excess of supervision, 
S not at all necessarily of a punitive kind. Enquiries were 


;made into any social failure of the given individual ; the 


_. B/whole question was gone over with him ; if a rebuke were 
hil ‘not attended to, a certain control over his habits would 
tain "be imposed, such as requiring him to cease acquaintance 


ible BF with a given undesirable friend. Similarly, proposed 
acl ‘marriages between members of the colony were examined 
the Min advance in the interests of both parties. There were 
‘ak HE grounds for all kinds of games, and the teams held a high 
* FF place in the competitions of the Moscow area. Dancing 
ult F and music were encouraged, also dramatics, and I found 
ly sthat the living quarters were sometimes so allotted that 
be the members of a given society lived all together, and 
= | thus were at any time able to practise the entertainments 
ke “which they were going to produce. 

| Ipaid the usual tourist’s visit to ZAGS, or “ Zig-zags ” 
play 


& & 4s I should prefer to call it, the place where you get 
NS Te one ds a P 2 a = 

| p married in five minutes in one room and get divorced in 
* Ptive minutes in the next. For decorations there were the 


eB painted nails of the old lady in charge, and some white 
% Beattificial flowers, which apparently were limited to the 
“ Bemarriage department. I asked very carefully as to the 
m truth of the report that latterly steps had been taken to 
rt: Bbdelay the rapidity of divorce, but I was definitely told 
™ BB that this was not so. One marriage was performed during 
“ iy visit, and only took a few minutes. It was a very 
9 pimple affair: a first marriage of a young. amiable looking 
ln Workman of 26, with a white buttonhole, to an equally 


heir work and employment were taken down rapidly. 
Itherwise, the only question of detail asked was whether 


pleasant-looking young woman of 18. The particulars of 


the bride wished to assume her husband’s name or retain 
her own: she preferred the former. Then the whole thing 
was over, and the certificate was handed to them. The 
old lady explained to me that sometimes a newly married 
couple return in a few days to be unmarried, and that 
sometimes, after a talk, they agree to stay as they are. 

On the eve of my departure I attended a large meeting 
at a workers’ club, that of the railwaymen of the Kazan 
Railway, to hear an address from a young member of the 
Central Committee of the Government on Socialism and 
Communism. It was long and tedious. The point of it 
was that Socialism was a very good thing in its way, but. 
that it should lead on to Communism: how, was not 
explained. The speaker had a slow and hesitating manner 
and the workmen commented on his youth; throughout 
the address many of them scribbled down questions on 
slips of paper. which they rolled wp, and bombarded the 
platform with them. The chairman walked about picking 
up the slips and putting them into some kind of order. 
When at last the speaker stopped, he declared a short 
interval, after which the questions, now more carefully 
and logically arranged, were answered. Here are some. 
of them; Will there be property under Communism ? (The. 
speaker seemed doubtful.) Will there be marriage under 
Communism? (The speaker explained that parents always 
cared about their children.) Will the Stakhanov move- 
ment be allowed to continue under Communism ?—a 
question which was very much to the point. Is it really 
possible to equalise different people’s abilities ?. This was 
perhaps the best question of all. The speaker again quoted 
the famous formula that the State would take from every- 
one according to his ability and give to everyone accord- 
ing to his need, but did not offer a more detailed answer. 
It was evident from comments that the address had 
rather missed _ fire. 

Something must be added about the theatres, which 
are definitely one of the social services of the State. 
A delicate kindness was offered to me by those respon- 
sible for my entertainment in arranging that the first 
play that I should see, Griboyedov’s Gore ot Uma, was 
one which I have myself translated into English verse. 
I sat next to some peasant girls. who appeared to be 
in the theatre for the first time. were enjoying themselves 
immensely, and sometimes exchanged with me _ their 
simple and friendly criticisms of the characters. This 
is an entirely new presentation of Meyerhold, and I think 
he has gone much too far with his novelties. There was 
an extraordinary apparatus of staircases; and the 
actors. especially Chatsky, were always running up and 
down them with a creaking sound which did not help 
their utterances. 

The plays most frequently presented were those of 
the old repertoire, but I saw also a_ brilliant piece of 
music of the young genius Shostakovich, which, following 
in the succession of great Russian work in the ballet, 
is founded on the life of a collective farm. It was very 
original, very clever, very happy and very amusing. 
It is not possible for me to judge how far it is true to 
present-day life. I was specially interested in a visit 
to the Children’s Theatre, the audience consisting entirely 
of children of about thirteen and fourteen. This was a 
play on the life and work of Til Eulenspiegel, a Flemish 
episode in the history of the Reformation. The hero 
was the champion of religious liberty and the villains 
of the play were the King of Spain and the Catholic 
priests. The children were delighted with it and loved the 
hero, and they cheered with joy when he was able to 
make his escape by ship to England. Here, asin the schools, 
there was perfect discipline during the actual performance, 
but the moment the curtain went down the theatre 
was full of a burst of happy and excited chatter. 

[Sir Bernard Pares’ fourth and last article is on 
** Desiderata.” | 
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WHAT FRANCE IS THINKING | 


By GASTON ARCHAMBAULT 


N most letters from England two questions recur : 

What does the ordinary Frenchman think of the 

international situation ? How will he vote in the general 
election at the end of the month ? 

To forecast the reactions of the ordinary Frenchman 
you must first consider his environment, for in this 
drama the setting dominates the players. Above all 
you must remember that the French Revolution is not 
quite 150 years distant. To the ordinary Frenchman 
it seems even closer, because more familiar than many 
subsequent decades, Robespierre and Danton still 
live in his mind, whereas he has forgotten Cavaignac 
and-- possibly Guizot. Allusions to the ‘“ Immortal 
Principles ” and tothe “‘ Great Ancestors ” are understood 
in any gathering. Jacobinism remains a yardstick to 
measure political tendencies. 


And into those 150 years have been crowded experi- 


ments with every possible form of government, every 
possible political or economic nostrum, accompanied by 
every possible calamity—regicide, dictatorships, empires, 
kingdoms (by divine right as well as by the will of the 
people), republics; inflation, devaluation, managed 
economy, forced labour, unemployments; new calendars, 
new weights and measures, new systems of administra- 





tion, justice and religion; socialism, communism, 
anarchism ;___ plebiscites, insurrections, blood purges, 


civil war; a Mexican adventure, a Dreyfus Affair ; 
several foreign wars and three invasions of the national 
territory. France has been surfeited with events. 
Most ordinary Frenchmen suffer from the same complaint 
— ill-digested French Revolution. 

The life of the ordinary Frenchman has been affected 
by so many upheavals that he is not yet sure of his 
ground. Although he asserts that he has become a 
free man, there are moments when he fears that it may 
all be a dream and that he will awaken to find himself 
still a serf in revolt. To convince himself of his emanei- 
pation he addresses his fellows as “ Citizens,” he 
inscribes “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” on his monu- 
ments, he discourses on Rights of Man and Federation 
of Peoples, he names his battleships Democracy or Justice. 
Politically he progresses from liberal to radical, from 
radical to socialist, from socialist to communist. It is a 
token of emancipation to go ever to the Left, ever farther 
from old shibboleths. It is a token of emancipation for 
some to deny the existence of the Deity. 

But these are outward manifestations. At heart the 
ordinary Frenchman fecls that the true token of freedom 
He yearns to own something, 
land for preference, for generally he is of peasant stock ; 
something to which he can cling and which may survive 
in the event of more cataclysms. He does not yearn 
for very much, because small possessions are casier 
to preserve, and he has remained modest in his needs. 
So that the general ambition is to become a “ small 
proprietor.” ‘The French Socialist himself is a bourgeois 
in embryo. The simile of the Dutch cheese has become 
hackneyed but remains apposite ; The ordinary French- 
man is red outwardly but quite white within. 

Everything conspires to make the ordinary Frenchman 
** small ’’—his tastes, his inheritance laws, his innate 
thrift, his moderate ambition. Therefore petit is the 
typical French qualificative. The mass of the population 
consists of small landholders, small artisans, small 


tradesmen, who aspire to become small investors. or 
small pensioners, reading self-titled petit newspapers, 
living with a small family in a small house with a small 
garden. 


Panis, April 54, 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s conception of the a 
interest as merely the sum of individual interests o 
the ordinary Frenchman perfectly. He is satisfied . 
consider the nation as a federation of private whee 
each necessarily small. As a consequence, in : 
national emergency his reaction is twofold, the valle 
and the personal—and they may be contradicto, 
Inevitably, his outlook, too, is small, nationally anf 
even more internationally. He is timorous to vente 
to risk his all. On principle, he is a pacifie opportunig, 
Since in his view the general interest is but the sun 
of all individual interests, the ordinary Frenchme 
has come to consider that the main function of gover, 
ment is to further these interests. His logical ining 
would deny this in the abstract, but he is content j 
accept it in the concrete. At public meetings jt ; 
proper that candidates should expound doctrines gy 
develop programmes. But once the candidate is elect 
the ordinary Frenchman sees in him only an ‘inte, 
mediary between himself and the authority that dispensy 
grants, subsidies and bounties, and_ protects trad 
industry and agriculture. In the broad stréam F 
individual interests that make up the general interest, 
the ordinary Frenchman has mentally tinted his modes 
rivulet a special colour so that it may never be lost to hin, 

The Revolution and Napoleon left him another herj 
—centralisation, codification and classification, with qj 
their attendant documents. The ordinary Frenchny 
accumulates “ papers ” from birth to death. His eyey 
act is regulated by ordinances and _ instructions, The 
walls throughout the land are placarded with then, 
They may be disregarded or forgotten, but they exis 
and can be produced, either to support or to refute, 

On this point the ordinary Frenchman cannot }y 
understood by the ordinary Englishman, who knew w 
*‘ papers ” until passports came back with the Wa, 
Poincaré, an ordinary Frenchman with extraordinay 
talents, could not be appreciated in England; bis 
insistence on documents savoured too much of th 
pettifogging attorney. 

In the present contingency the ordinary Frenchma 
cannot conceive English repugnance to commitment 
in writing. He argues thus: “If France should tk 
attacked and invaded, England will be in grave dange, 
So if only for self-protection England will not alle 
France to be attacked wantonly. But she will not sip 
a paper binding herself in. advance. Why?” k 
does not doubt England’s word, but there arise inevitabk 
memories of the Revolution—Pitt and Quiberon atl 
la cavalerie de Saint-Georges. And his mind would & 
easier if he had a document to file away. 

Yet he prefers a neighbour who will not sign too 
who repudiates his signature. He recalls that afte 
1870 he took his beating and paid his debt, with eneny 
occupation so long as a sou was still owing, Thiers havi 
vainly turned to Europe for mitigation of Bismardi 
terms. He had signed and he honoured his signaturt 
Whereas now ... The ordinary Frenchman woil 
prefer to treat Germany on the principle of live al 


let live. But he is afraid of her, especially of Hitle 
Where he sees small, Hitler sees big. And he is uneasy 


is very inferior numerically. He seeks supp) 
among his neighbours or in Geneva, but he finds 
willing to enter into commitments and collective secutl! 
seems to remain a pious hope. 

The coming clection is likely to result in a Chamis 
much like the last. Considerations of individual inter! 
will play the major part. For the rest, those who ft 
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-e no faith in collective security will switch 


yy and hav tkely iia “30 . . ' 
pe Right as more likely to press military measures. 
pt who fear war but have faith in the possibility 
cenit collective security will switch to the Left 
ril 5,  agte likely to achieve it. 

Benen] 
st CRIME AND 

interes, 
olla RIME is the staple food of modern as of ancient 
: chan’ drama. A strange reflection, perhaps,, Any genera- 
lly . ig ig of course ANXIOUS to find in the theatre an escape 
mf, wn reality, and crime illustrated at a safe distance is 
tang bore exciting than the petty virtues and vices of 
the ‘i odiocrity. ‘The criminal portrayed by a great dramatist 
nich provoke sympathy and the pious comment ** There, 
govern. jt for the grace. of God, go T 3 alternatively he may 
ning pickle the sense of moral superiority. So much he may 
tent yin any AB: Purgation by or from pity and fear, 
IS it jy uwlatever that means, May no doubt be accomplished 
1eS ani by the gangster play or by the classi ral tragedy alike. 
elected here are technical rules which are still observed. Avoid 
inte, ple disgusting, said Aristotle ; ne coram populo natos 
Spensey ul edea trucidet is the Horatian echo ; and today, for 
trad gpl the staff of nurses that hovers ghoulishly about the 
am qfpsis, crime’s consummation is usually achieved in 
nterest mparkness, illumined at most by a pistol flash. It has 
mode ven reserved for modern psychologists to discover 


to him, phat theatre audiences are chiefly intent on self-admira- 
‘eritan Mion. But they too have unvarying characteristics ; 
vith al) he more they are bored, the more sweets they consume, 
ichmay fas. the Stagirite himself observed. Cinemas now take 
5 every the place of the circus and are happy hunting-grounds 


Th fger those who practise the art of courtship in ways 
then, Mescribed by Naso. 

y exit But there can be no doubt that the dramatist’s general 
fute, [@ttitude towards crime has changed. The main theme 


not ygped to be crime and punishment. A. crime is often a 
ew mmpouveniently significant piece of life, an action with the 
| Wa Mitlsically commended beginning, middle and end. It 
dinay {aril serve to show concisely that there is an immanent 
+ higpatice in. the world, that the universe is governed by a 
of temmoral order,.or that a guilty conscience is sufficient 

uuishment for the evil-doer. The best crimes, in Greek 
chmafmeyes.,were those which set the moral forces of the world 
mensmmmost swiftly or most surely in action. As long as this 
id mmesult was achieved, it mattered. little whether. the 
ange meriginal action, the spring of all the elemental activity, 
allorgmvas deliberate, and so morally blameworthy, or not. 
t sinmhe moral of the Oedipus Tyrannus is simply that man 
” Hust not get on the wrong side of the law. Sophocles 
italkgiMakes no attempt to prove that the law is a good one. 
) alf#rom the earliest Aeschylean days, there are, of course, 
id wiigome pretty conflicts of duties, and even of moralities. 
ut such conflicts are treated in rather a legal spirit. 
o ofthe problem of Orestes, for instance, is one for the 
afiq@@nnoisseur in morals, the distinguished moral arith- 
nenjgmetician. The reconciliation of Zeus with the sym- 
aviggpthetic but none the less criminal Prometheus would 
uckiggrobably not have satisfied the comparatively senti- 


















aturegmental moralist of today. The great appeal of the 
voulgBatigone lies in the fact that her problem is more real 
- wigan most of the moral issues raised in early Greek 
litle 


agedy, 

Modern drama also has a technical interest in crime. 
ut its main theme is “ crime and detection ” rather 
fe fan “crime and punishment.” There are of course 
unii@aflicts of moralities. ‘ When is a crime not a crime ? ” 
4 question frequently asked, and the right to kill, 
nba@ee right to die, and more particularly the right to love, 
rele often opposed to the rules of a more or less established 


{et or: 


ality, But these oppositions belong more usually 





C25 
y po 













Further than that, the ordinary Frenchman feels 
that his fate is on the knees of the gods. He will not 
attack; but if his small possessions are menaced he 
will fight to preserve them. And he believes that he 
has proved to the world that he can fight. 


THE STAGE 


By A. D. WILSON 


to the problem-play than to the crime-play proper. 
Here the essential moral is different. The apparatus of 
crime has become so attractive and romantic that the 
message “* Crime doesn’t pay ” is broadcast to the world 
as if it were a newly-discovered and profound truth. 
Organised society, as the Americans sometimes say, just 
won't stand for it. ‘“ Crime doesn’t pay” is the only 
moral to be drawn from the drama of detection pure 
and simple. ryt add 

Apart from the moral. question, the emphasis in the 
dramatic treatment of crime has changed completely. 
Before, the crime would often be given, and the dramatic 
process would lead to retribution.. The case of the man 
Oedipus is interesting; the time element alone would 
make presentation of his crime difficult, and the Greeks 
found this omission natural. Sophocles’ working out is 
of great ingenuity, but its effect depends in part at least 
on the audience’s knowledge of the story. The modern 
crimino-dramatist has revived the conception of the 
unities, to make his story neater. Detection must follow 
crime with unnatural speed. There is room for irony if 
the audience actually knows the author of the crime and 
could put the detectives on the right track, but quite as 
often detective and audience alike start in complete ignor- 
ance ; the more surprising to all the dvayvépirs, the better. 
It is interesting to imagine the Oedipus story modernised, 
with a tactful young private detective from Corinth as its 
hero. The typical modern criminal play is of a rather 
awkward form. It consists first of the planning and 
execution of the crime, then of its detection. It is easiest 
to formulate this plan musically ; it is like two successive 
crescendi, one from mf—ff, the next from p—f. The first 
is more exciting, the second longer-drawn-out. It is a 
form much better suited to books, from which it derives, 
than to plays. The difficulties of interspersing the deduc- 
tive and static business of detection with a certain 
amount of action and humorous interlude are considerable. 
There is usually no tremendous opposition between law 
and crime to sustain the interest, though such an opposi- 
tion supplies whatever moral there is to be drawn. The 
detective must therefore be considered as an individual 
hero, not as a symbolic figure, and it is difficult again to 
make him sympathetic or colourful. That is the reason 
for those plays of doubtful moral effect in which the crime 
is nocrime, and the criminal frankly the centre of attraction, 
or for those more distressing ones, in which the dull young 
amateur and a fiancée of abnormal beauty and capacity 
for feminine intuition do the policeman’s job and provide 
employment for the young actresses who would otherwise 
be neglected. 

The technical treatment of crime has dramatic disad- 
vantages when compared with the ethical view of it. 
But there is another method of portraying crime which 
has recently come into fashion once more. Criminal 
psychology is a morbid but interesting study. It will 
certainly continue to interest the British public while 
Mr. Emlyn Williams lives to walk the stage. In making a 
crime play the means for the development of one person- 
ality, dramatists are returning obviously to Elizabethan 
and perhaps more truly to late Greek practice. The 
Elizabethan villain, whose moral values are simply 
reversed, may sometimes be a subject for the morbid 
psychologist—Iago is the obvious example—but the 
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hero-criminal is usually a great man in deciine. Euripides 
on the other hand treats his hero-criminals in a way nearer 
to modern thought. His plays, as a whole, are studies 
in the conflict of moralities in ordinary life ; he applies 
the technique of the not-so-modern problem play to the 
material of heroic legend, for tragedy had to avoid the 
charge of direct realism. He is incidentally the spiritual 
ancestor of the great debunking school. But his charac- 
ters are not simply monsters ; their scale of moral values 
has somehow been upset, so as to make intercourse with 
their fellow-men difficult, but it has not been directly 
reversed, nor is evil their good. The Hippolytus, if the 
mythically personified figures of the goddesses are abstrac- 
ted, becomes a very “* modern ” study in perversion and 


THE SCANDINAVIANS 


By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HE seas that separate Northern Europe, i.e., the 

three Scandinavian countries and Finland, from the 
more active centres of political interest, are very like 
what the Channel used to be to this country before 
all the modern inventions made England a part of 
the Continent. The separation enables them to take a 
more detached view of things without, however, depriv- 
ing them of the possibility of exercising a certain moral 
influence. Furthermore, the facts that they are in no 
way directly affected by most of the European develop- 
ments, and that they have no political axe to grind, give 
that moral influence a character of disinterestedness in 
many ways unique. 

But since moral considerations, despite frequent lip- 
service to them, command but little interest these days, 
it should be realised that the four countries in question 
are England’s best customer in Europe, and her second 
best customer in the world. A glance at Great Britain’s 
balance of trade which has recently been published will 
reveal the arresting fact that in 1935 India with her 350 
million inhabitants took 8.8 per cent. of our total exports, 
while Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland taken 
together, with a population of only 16.3 million, took 
almost as much; viz., 8.04 per cent. Very nearly one- 
guarter of ow total European exports went to these 
countries, 

But quite apart from commercial interest, a spirit of 
true friendship binds Northern Europe to Great Britain. 
In blood, in national character, in that fundamental 
thing the Germans call ‘* Weltanschauung ” (‘‘ outlook on 
life * just fails to express it) the Scandinavians are nearer 
to England than any other country. They admire 
English culture and institutions. They see in England 
the world’s greatest pillar of freedom, democracy, parlia- 
mentarism—in a word, of civilisation. Close family ties 
unite the Seandinavian royal houses to that of. this 
country. England is also the best, in fact in certain 
trades the main, customer of these three countries. 

Small wonder that they go out of their way to study all 
things British. They perform our plays in their excellent 
theatres, they translate our books, they miss no oppor- 
tunity of visiting our country and establishing personal 
business and social contacts. The progress the study of 
the English language has made in Scandinavia of late is 
astonishing. At the present moment Sweden is by 
way of paying a great British institution, viz., The Times 
newspaper, a pleasant compliment. A course of English 
lessons is being broadcast in Sweden in which a copy of 
The Times is being used as a primer. Page after page, 
column by column, The Times is being analysed, trans- 
lated and explained to the listeners-in,—the leaders, 
special articles, news items, letters to the Editor, and even 
the advertisements. Over 60,000 copies of The Times 


have been purchased for that purpose, and the issue used 





hysteria. It is easy enough to put into Phaed 








































































b] 
those familiar words : “* Theseus is a splendid me of ; 
somehow he’s never understood me.” The Medea, y “_ c 
the crime is the centre of interest, is a perfect uti i . 
the psychological criminal play ;_ the barbarian thas. F oul 


is obsessed with the idea of vengeance, till al] other dy had 
become subordinated to that of revenge. Ty bs | - e 
Euripides showed that he could even indulge in & jn ‘i : 
detection. But his main contribution to the pe gers 
crime is The Medea. The crime as a deed first cones, ie po 
then detected, is no very fit unity for the theatre, Inj 2 con 
moral aspect or as a means for the illustration of saat 
personality and of its development, the crime has », 
dramatic significance. 


\ most @ 


are an 

sa is and d 
is not unnaturally that of January 3rd of this year, yjy ‘, disad 
contains a long article by the Stockholm Correspondey aly his 
of the paper. 1, 00 
Thus, Northern Europe can be considered to apt 
member of the sterling club, not only as far gj ett f 
currency is concerned, but also from a. political, eulty ving. J 
and sentimental angle. During the post-War y, is intellig 
England’s prestige has been continuously rising | yr animal: 
Northern Europe, and it attained its highest point wel gatime 
this country at the close of 1935 appeared to tak popular fa 
firm moral stand against Italy, whom the Scandinayiy bailed as t 
universally condgmn. Sanctions meant financial joy courage 


to them (e.g., Norwegian oil-tankers, which carry a lagiesis the 
share of the world’s supplies, would have by sted, bec 
hard hit), and furthermore sanctions threatened jo dog is 
involve these countries that have remained neutral { deny that 
so long—Sweden since the days of Napoleon, for insta. js ofter 
—in an international conflict. Moreover the principe di. The 
arbitration is far more congenial to them. But the iadlbore dan 
that after all these years England suddenly assundied destr 
the leadership in Europe—a_ thing all democni&ore uny 
countries have long been hoping for—was immenséi4niratio 
gratifying to the Scandinavians. They had alwiyhers, |] 
been our staunchest supporters in Geneva, and on tii@hemselve 
occasion they followed Great Britain with particular zai aij the 

The Hoare-Laval agreement came like a bombsdiifonpanio 
to them. It is true that by the time they recover. tre « 
from the first effects of the blow the projected deist's cha 
was off. But their belief in the statecraft and lovwii The in 
of British politicians is severely shaken, and they {dhe prese 
very bitter about it. The comments of Mr, Sandeiiiisess th 
Sweden’s Foreign Minister, who has often acted dM series « 
spokesman for the whole of Northern Europe, were ipimal i 
strained, but his disillusionment was scarcely disguisel. MMhis orde 

The recent vagaries of our foreign policy are not iog. bea 
only things that threaten the unique goodwill enjodhe list. 


by this country in Northern Europe. The vagarie @% It is e 
our commercial policy endanger it too. The Swelience. ( 


and Norwegian Trade Agreements have been aliPvery s 


matically renewed, but these countries cannot M4j@n the e 
feeling nervous at the uncertainty awaiting them. M¥pthers w 


the case of Denmark the agreement expires on June 2ifhenseh 
and preliminary discussions on the renewal in a modififhe scie 
form have for some time been in progress. It is obvionPlassifiec 
futile to expect 3.5 million Danes to buy as much in@iats are 
England as 45 million British buy from Denmaq@ou ca 
As it is, that little country alone (our third bigeg§stablis! 
customer in Europe, exceeded only by Germany ®jpathy 
France) takes more British goods than Soviet Rws™jannot | 
Poland, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Roumal losely | 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria taken together. It must S@Bny att 
be realised that Danish exports to England are 4 rarel 
net exports. In order to produce the bacon and i@jepetiti 
products required by the British market, Denmark HBnimals 
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A'S oyfll - pfled to import something like 200 million kroner 
Person, “ah of raw materials and other goods, with some of 
edea, we cannot, and with others we will not, supply 
example | First we cut down her bacon quota; then when 


ln herd, ind ourselves short of bacon we expect the Danes 
had adjusted their pig population according to 
In his h expected requirements—to supply us at short notice 
i 10,000 ewt. extra. This not only completely upsets 
* drang (Ml ur Danish friends’ calculations, but it is bad business 


COMMitiyMME 4 bad politics, for it creates dissatisfaction among all 
re, In id ties concerned, 

lon of 

le has r 


In Northern Europe England has not only very good 
customers, prosperous and willing, whose tastes and 
requirements are worth our study and attention; each 
one of these highly civilised little countries taken sepa- 
rately is important enough; taken together they are 
of the utmost importance; but in addition to their 
commercial value, these nations should also be appre- 
ciated as our best friends. 

*“A man, sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ should keep his 
friendship in constant repair.’ So should a country, 
So should this country. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF CATS 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH 


\ most arguments about animal intelligence cat-lovers 
ge an eloquent minority. A comparison between 
ys and dogs is inevitably made, nearly always to the 

Car, Whi’; disadvantage. The dog has all the virtues which 
CSpondefill tify his master’s sense of proprietorship. He is useful, 
Wal, good-tempered, demonstrative, and always ready 





to ke » adapt himself to his owner’s mood. The cat is inde- 
far eudent, fastidious, disobedient, and master of his own 
, culty stiny. It is because the cat is relatively unpopular that 
far Vem. intelligence is in danger of under-estimation. Unpopu- 
Misty @Byr gnimals are rarely credited with their good qualities. 
nt Wht Sentiment and tradition are largely responsible for 
0 tak pular fallacies about animals. The lion is universally 






) 
dinayi mailed as the king of beasts, whereas he is in fact inferior 
lal losy courage, strength and skill to other animals. But he 
Y a lagicks the part. The intelligence of the horse is over- 
Ve Oegiuted, because he is a handsome and willing creature. 
ened dir. dog is by tradition the friend of man, and I will not 
utral ny that he deserves his popularity, although I suspect 
Instanige js often credited with more intelligence than he really 
neipk@ys, The squirrel is a pretty little thing, but does far 
the ialiore damage than the rat and is infinitely more cruel 
4SSliiiiend destructive to bird life than the cat. Yet the cat is 
mocraigore unpopular. The very qualities which excite the 
icividmiration of his friends cause him to be disliked by 











aNig@thers, Few people will take the trouble to insinuate 
On tithenselves into friendship with a cat. Why should they ? 


we fall they want is an affectionate, uncritical, obedient 
mabsh 





opamion, there is always a dog to be had. It is only 
Covergmhe true cat-lover who can understand the subtlety of the 
(rat's character. 
The intelligence of animals is a favourite subject with 
ey ; ir present-day biologist. Scientists claim that they can 
anellassess the intelligence of any living creature by applying 
tel Bb series of laboratory tests. An American authority on 
ere M@animal psychology recently rated animal intelligence in 
ise. MMhis order : chimpanzee, orang-outang, elephant, gorilla, 
not log. beaver, horse, sea-lion, bear—with the cat tenth on 
D)Nhe list, 
ries | 
wet 
it 





loval 











It is easy to dispute an individual assessment of intelli- 
ence. Consider the notorious fallibility of examinations. 
ery schoolmaster knows that the student who excels 
n the examination room is not necessarily superior to 
thers who are mentally or temperamentally unable to do 
henselves justice in written papers. I wonder whether 
he scientists are on the right track. Can the cat be 
lassified by scientific experiments ? Remember that 
ats are peculiarly sensitive and temperamental creatures. 
mean learn nothing about them unless you first 
stablish friendly relations, and that takes time, sym- 
bathy and patience. They are easily frightened and 
inet be intimidated. Everyone who has studied them 
losely knows how cats will isolate themselves if there is 
iy attempt at arbitrary procedure. For this reason it 
rarely possible to teach a cat even the elementary 
‘petitive tricks which monkeys, dogs and some other 
himals fearn with ease and sometimes with relish. To 
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my mind, this merely proves that the cat is unwilling to 
obey. The assumption that he does not understand what 
is required of him seems to me quite untenable. 

The nature of the scientific tests from which the cat 
emerges so discreditably in the eyes of the professors 
is worth examination. A favourite method is the maze. 
A cat (or other animal) is put in the maze and left to find 
his way out. Usually a reward of food is placed at the 
exit. The maze can be fairly simple, with only one blind 
alley, or more intricate with many turnings. Another 
instrument is the puzzle-box. This is a kind of cage from 
which the imprisoned animal can only escape by manipu- 
lating latches and similar contrivances. The victim’s 
intelligence is measured by the speed with which it over- 
comes mechanical obstacles and the faculty it shows for 
recognising and memorising such artificial devices as a 
white card placed over the correct exit from a maze. 

To test an animal’s “ intelligence” by such methods 
as these is absurd. A maze is chiefly a test of sense of 
direction. Fish can manage mazes with four or five 
turnings; monkeys and even rats can negotiate a 
labyrinth. Cats and dogs, however, make wild and 
** unscientific ”’ attempts to extricate themselves. Such 
experiments are presumably based on the assumption 
that the captive wishes to escape or eat as quickly as 
possible. The food placed at the exit may be a magnet 
for some animals, but to try to induce a cat to perform 
any sort of evolution for the sake of food betrays a 
complete misunderstanding of feline nature. Fear has a 
stronger influence over cats than hunger; and every cat- 
lover knows that a frightened or even an offended cat 
‘annot be tempted by food. The fallacy underlying these 
* scientific” experiments is quite plain, except to the 
scientists. Their idea appears to be to test animals by 
human standards. Up to a point such a test probably is 
illuminating, provided it is only applied to animals like 
the chimpanzee, who are physically capable of imitating 
human actions and to whom such imitations are plainly 
congenial. Nothing could be more uncongenial to a cat, 
on the other hand, than imitations of human beings. 

I like to imagine a new Gulliver in Cat-Land, put 
through his paces by inquisitive cats. What an unhappy 
and unsuccessful time this Gulliver would have! In 
Cat-Land he would cut a sorry figure. He would be made 
to jump “ blind,” to judge distance to the fraction of an 
inch, to climb, to move adroitly, to fend for himself in 
primitive surroundings, to catch fish with his hands, to 
defend himself against the aggression of menacing 
creatures much heavier and stronger than himself. By 
eat-standards poor Gulliver would fail as miserably as 
the cat in the hands of the human investigators. 

It is impossible to understand cats on the strength of 
superficial acquaintance. They are shy, unobtrusive 
creatures who prefer solitude to uncongenial company. 
Unlike dogs, they are not anxious to make a good 
impression. In the cat’s personality there is aloofness, 
pride and a profound dignity. Even the most ordinary 
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cat has a touch of the aristocrat. The eat does not ask 
to be understood. . The blandishments of other more 
sociable animals are not in his line. If human beings are 
so foolish as to regard him as the social inferior of the 
dog, as a convenient mousetrap and nothing else, the 
cat’s philosophy is proof against such injustice. He goes 
his own way, blandly ‘indifferent to human folly. It is 
not his business to correct it. Above all, the cat is 
independent. If he chooses he will follow you around, 
play with you, demonstrate his affection; but try to 
exact obedience from a cat and you will immediately find 
it is not forthcoming. Even Siamese cats, who are more 
responsive than other breeds, will refuse to do what they 
are told. If I say to my dog, ‘‘ Come here,” he comes. 
I have not the slightest doubt that my cat understands 
me, but, unless he feels like it, I can summon him in vain. 

This reluctance to obey—call it perversity if you will 
—is responsible for the common lack of appreciation of 
the cat. His disrégard of us and our wishes is disagreeably 
unflattering. The trouble is that we human beings are so 
vain that we look upon the habits of any domestic animal 
{of course, the cat is not truly domesticated) as being 
specially developed for our benefit. The dog or monkey 
who will learn mechanical tricks for the reward of a pat 
on the head or a piece of sugar is acclaimed for his skill. 
And this ability to understand and obey is applauded as a 
sign of intelligence. 

The cat, on the other hand, applies his skill and intelli- 
gence to his own purposes. There is truth in Bernard 


THE BUTTERFLY 


By JAMES HANLEY 


ROTHER TIMOTHY’S cassock made a_ peculiar 
swishing noise as he strode up and down the 
passage. He face was red, his mouth twitched, whilst 
his fingers pulled nervously at the buttons upon the 
cassock. ‘There was something wild, even a little aimless, 
about this pacing up and down, a kind of clue to the 
chaos of his thoughts. One could see at a glance that he 
was angry. From time to time he muttered to himself, 
and when he did this he always cast a quick and furtive 
glance at a stout wooden door that opened on to the 
middle of the dark and musty corridor. His thoughts 
had neither shape nor order. He was a bewildered man. 
He simply could not understand the boy. Every time 
the name Cassidy came into his mind the blood mounted 
to his forehead. It was the boy’s silence that was the 
enraging thing, his infernal silence ; and what was even 
worse was the something serene that this silence betokened. 
Curse him for his silence, his serenity and his content. 
The boy must have no conscience at all. 

Suddenly he stopped and stared at the stout door. 
knew it would be getting dark in there. He listened. 
Not a sound. Perhaps the fellow had fallen asleep, but 
perhaps he had not. He might indeed be standing behind 
it now, listening; yes, even thinking that he would be 
Jet out. Ambitious and fancy thought indeed. Brother 
Timothy laughed then. What a hope. That boy would 
stay there until he explained himself. It wasn’t the 
flouting of authority, though that itself manifested a 
danger looming black upon the horizon of all order and 
obedience. No; it was this silence, this calm indifference. 
It wasn’t innocence; no, not that. Such a thing was 
alrcady confounded by his action. Silence was like 
ignorance, a stout wall, but this boy Cassidy, his was a 
steel wail, impenetrable. How to break it down then ? 
Yes, one must try to think. 

He continued his wild pacing up and down the passage 
for about five minutes; then he stopped again at the 
door. He knocked loudly upon it and called out, 
“Cassidy! You there, Cassidy ?” There was no 


He 





° an 
Shaw’s remark that footballers’ brains are in thei cot will 8 
The cat reveals his braininess by j lib wc edi at of CO” 
; ; y incredi ly skilful s, “ht t¢ 
of jumping and balancing, but it is useless comm, . oe : 
him to perform. The rarity of performing cats is at uf the 70° 
vant. Anyone who has an intimate experience Pr . idy 
will agree that the cat is temperamentally ineg hh (assiy 
obedience, Dale il wae 
Because I think that intelligence is Something 1, bh 
than the ability to understand and to obey, I offer 4 It fi te 
definition of animal intelligence: an animals abili , fo 
reason and act for itself, in any situation which may : eae 
in its experience, without human interference, Judged nn ob 
this standard, the cat passes with distinction, If they ag : 
an opportunist in the animal world, it is the cat, He; gh 
independent and resourceful; and innumerable stor lie <i 
have been told, by such expert observers as the ly wt for 
W. H. Hudson, which confirm the view that the eat i i ex 
highly intelligent animal. There can be no doubt jjj Sd 
animals exhibit activities which are obviously tM ri 
mechanical, and that the cat is one of the animals vii ie 
ean learn and profit by experience. The extent of 4 on he 
cat’s intelligence can only be gauged, in my opinion, i nk 
close observation allied to a peculiar sympathy with ty ted 
eat’s character. That is where the scientists go yyy oe 
A detached and objective attitude towards cats jg lik biterfly 
to yield very misleading results ; and although alloways ‘ finge 
must be made for the excessive enthusiasm of the cg ‘ dow 
lover, I am convineed that the cat can only be understey sed ‘ 
and appreciated by his friends, he said 
ye Sal 
he had b 
knowing 
him for; 
knew he 
answer. A muttered exclamation came from Bothy ue - 
Timothy. Confound it! He really believed the boy yy this long 
asleep. What right had he to be asleep? He drew at him. 
key from his pocket, opened the door and went insidd “Oh! 
The door shut silently behind him. The boy was sittixg floor. 
on the bed. He looked up at the brother, but. something momen 
in the other’s glance made him hurriedly drop his ey stepped 
again. ‘* Well, Cassidy,” said Brother Timothy, “hay “Have 
you come to your senses yet?” The veins in his nell jot to 
stood out. The silence galled him, “ Answer me, It prothe 
you,” he shouted. ‘‘ Answer me, you insolent, yell javing 
villainous, you...” But words failed him. k | 
stood looking down at the culprit. After a while he de ge Jia 
a chair and sat down opposite the boy. “ I repeat,’ hf « 
began, “I repeat that you have not yet offered anf joy ty 
explanation of your outrageous conduct. Listen to mg & yy 
Look at me, you young... Yesterday you msi «yw 
the mass, you and this other wretch Byrne; you wall jron’t 
off together, but where ?. And why did you do it? Di «g 
I say you could go? Answer me, will you? Did sol jie. 
ask permission, even supposing that I should ever thih ya. 
of granting your request ? Why did you play truaty® o) 4 
Why were you so unlike the others, you and this othe gut y 
wretch ? I repeat that you will be kept here until oH that ; 
offer an explanation. And now, listen further: th «p 
silence, d’you hear me, this silence I will not staf jtte 


You’ve the devil in you; it’s he who has trapped yot 














green 

tongue. But Ill break you. Do you hear me? 1 as t kn 
you for the last time, why did you miss the mass! & here 
Cassidy, a boy of fifteen, looked up at the brother. His it. I 
lips moved but he made no sound. When the broth “Fy 
struck him across the face he said slowly, “Brothel box ; 
Timothy, I told you yesterday.” B and: 
“You are determined then. Very well. You "4 the; 
remain here, you will have your meals sent up, but OF else, 
of this room you won't go until you open that moult) o¢ ); 
of yours.” Suddenly he gripped the boy by the shoulder its 4 
and shook him. ‘ You have no right to do it. YOR pur 





have no right. And when you have explained to i 
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i go to confession, and you will there make an 
contrition. Do you understand me? You have 
Then he got up and strode out 


thei p, 
Bkilful fu 


OMA of the 00M. 


you W 
get of o 
yo right to be silent. 


is sig * * * 
Mee of eal cassidy smiled. The door banged, the key turned. 
Capable ie yndressed and got into bed. In the morning when 

jy woke the sun was streaming through the window. 
thing ny, i filled him with an intense longing for the open air, 
I Offer { tobe free of this room, free of the sound of those well- 
8 ability yyown footsteps, from the sight of that face, which 

May iff oped rage and defeat. He reflected’ that he had 
udged | ant no harm. He had simply gone into the lanes 
If there mth Byrne, they had become absorbed in the strange 
at, Hej “4 that abounded in the hedges and ditches, they had 
le stor pot heard the bell. And here he was stuck in this musty 


S. the nom for two days because he would not explain. ‘ But 


he cat i Ihave explained,” he kept saying to himself. “ I have 
loubt tha explained.” 

ously ay “From his pocket he took a cardboard-box pinned with 
als Whi iirholes. He removed the lid. Slowly a green cater- 
= ¢ # ilar crept out and along his finger. Cassidy watched 
"IMOn, Hi ts slow graceful movements down his hand. He lowered 


With his head and stared hard at it. What a lovely green 
30 Wing it was. And one day it would turn into a beautiful 
8 lk butterfly. How marvellous. He stroked it gently with 
llowan his finger. The sun came out, it poured through the 
the cat window, filled the room, the long green caterpillar was 
identi bathed in the light. “I think I'll ‘call you Xavier,” 
he said to the insect and smiled. For two whole days 
he had had it in the cardboard box. It made him happy 
knowing it was there, in the room with him. It made 
him forget Brother Timothy, forget many things. He 
knew he was happy whilst he had the green caterpillar. 
If it could speak he would explain to it why he was 


aa kept in the stuffy room by Brother Timothy. Perhaps 

Y WH this long smooth green thing did know, perhaps it looked 

OTC a ot him. 

ini “Oh!” he exclaimed, and the box dropped to the 

ate floor. He had heard footsteps in the corridor. A 

* moment later the door was opened and Brother Timothy 
1% stepped into the room. “ Well, Cassidy,” he said. 


“ 


lave ‘ wae S 
“B “Have you come to your senses ? ” but the boy appeared 


¢ NE not to hear him. He was standing with his back to the 
‘ 5 Brother, the sunlight on his face, and he was gently 
” m laying the caterpillar on the bit of moss in the cardboard 
; die box. He gave the green insect a final stroke and put 
th the lid on. 

“bh “Cassidy!” roared the man behind him, and the 
a boy turned round. ‘ What have you there ? 
vise ” Nothing —I mean—Brother Timothy it’s eel 
om What ! And this is how you spend your time. 
hy Aren't you sorry for your sin?” 

lok Sin ? Brother Timothy, I—I mean it’s only a 
ti little caterpillar.” If silence had been poisonous, this 
ati SS Worse. He pulled the boy’s ear. “Is this how 
thee et think upon your conscience? Is this how you think 
nie out your explanation? Outrageous, boy! Give me 
rf that at once,” 

tan “But it’s only a caterpillar, Brother Timothy, a 
aw little green one. Soon itll be a_ butterfly. It’s so 
“gm steen and soft, and it crawls up my finger as though 


it knew ‘me. Please, Brother—I—while I was sitting 
Hh here all by myself it made me happy, I liked having 
i. 
it her “ How ya gas : <5 gues 7 ; 
the are you! Brother Timothy grabbed the 
F box and turned out the caterpillar. It fell to the floor 
oie and slowly began to crawl. ‘“ You have no right to miss 
the mass and you have no right to be happy or anything 
eke. D’you hear me?” and with a quick movement 
of his broad foot he trod on the insect and crushed out 
Fits life. Cassidy looked up at the Brother. Then he 
burst into tears. 


out 
wut 
(er) 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


“TT ts incredible.” It was thus, my morning paper 
assures. me, that a certain famous golf champion 
the other day gave vent to his “ obvious annoyance at 
missing a short putt.” Diligent readers of our daily 
Press can hardly have failed to notice the marked 
superiority of newspaper dialogue over the natural, 
untaught variety which we talk at home. Dignity and 
elegance never fail it. There is no stammering search 
for a suitable epithet, but grammar which is instantly 
perfect, often even involved, and graced here and there 
with the prettiest hint of a metaphor. You or I, if told 
we had won £6,000 in a football pool, might say: “Oh? 
What? Nonsense!” or “ Well I'll be damned.” Mr. 
Noggs of Yorkshire, as reported in the Press, replied 
without a moment’s hesitation: “‘ This is an unforgettable 
experience. Life seems to have dawned afresh.” 

In the same polished manner, giving all ths necessary 
information in a few well-chosen words, people who are 
being interviewed sum up the story of their lives. “ My 
parents died when I was still at the quaint little village 
school where I received the greater part of my education : 
but my sister and I being devoted to each other .. .” 
If we met a sentence like that in the first chapter of a 
novel, we should complain that the novelist did not know 
his job. Almost any newspaper dialogue, if transported 
into a novel, would be damned at once as lifeless, 
amateurish, and completely unconvincing. We demand 
from fiction a kind of veracity which we have long 
ceased to look for in fact—which seems to me to confirm 
a growing conviction that facts and the truth have 
remarkably little in common. The news of the day is 
composed entirely of facts. You have one set in your 
paper, giving you all you can need to know about 
Germany, Japan, or Abyssinia, about racing, Mr. Noggs, 
and so forth. I have another set. The Germans have 
another, the Italians another, each excellent of its kind. 
Every set of facts does admirably as something to talk 
about until the next day’s facts come along to contradict 
it, and every one bears an entirely individual relation 
to the central, inscrutable truth. 

Facts being facts, there is no place among them for 
realistic dialogue ; and, if the matter of speech has to 
be carefully regularised, the manner must be excluded 
altogether. “I wish for peace,” says (shall we say) a 
certain dictator. There is a fact, as far as it goes; but 


take it a little further and it changes completely. “‘I 
wish for peace,’ said the dictator with a wink...” It is 


one of the best points about conversation that what 
people say tells you considerably less than the way they 
say it; but this pleasing discrepancy between the 
spoken word and its meaning can have no place in the 
papers. ‘*‘ Human Interest ” in the newspaper sense is 
a very specialised affair. It requires not that people 
should be refreshingly odd and unlike each other, but 
that they shall all be as like one another as—possible. 


Murderers, it is true, are exempt; but otherwise all 
Human Interest and its attendant dialogue seems 


designed to prove that the most powerful, most inter- 
esting, most famous people in the world are in reality 
as modest, high-principled and witless as the rest of us. 

However, there are consolations. Two monkeys have 
been married with full human ceremonial somewhere out 
in the East. A Hungarian sparrow, trained by an old 
lady to sell newspapers for her, has been brutally mur- 
dered by jealous rival newsvendors. The expression on 
the face of Reynoldstown after he had won the Grand 
National could give points and a beating to any photo- 
graph of successful human athletes. There is_ still 
Human Interest to be found in our daily papers, if only 
one knows where to look for it, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 

"Love from a Stranger” By Frank Vosper. At the New 
Theatre 

CrciLy HARRINGTON, escaping from an engagement to a clean- 
limbed bore who bears the white man’s burden somewhere in 
the tropics, throws herself into the arms of Bruce Lovell, a 
golden-haired and broad-shouldered charmer from the Middle 
West, whose air of bluff defiance suggests the ideal companion 
in the adventurous life which a prize in a sweepstake has made 
her avid and able to pursue. They retire, on her money since 
there is an odd delay in the transference of his to an English 
bank, to a cottage in an unfrequented portion of the home 
counties, where Cecily spends her time impeding the gardener 
and Bruce his in a cellar with photographic apparatus and 
quantities of peroxide. An accumulation of details, the eager- 
ness with which he scans the newspaper cutting describing 
Cecily’s fortune, the brightness of his eyes when she signs the 
document transferring part of it to him, his passionate demand 
for solitude in their retreat, makes the audience realise some- 
what sooner than Cecily does that Bruce is not the simple 
huskie of his first appearance. He is in fact a homicidal maniac 
who selects good-looking women of fortune for his temporary 
mates and, having profited from their infatuation, gives 
himself the final pleasure of murdering them. Only the frontis- 
piece to a volume describing a famous trial reveals his identity 
to her, and then at an hour which she realises to be only just 
before the moment which he has chosen for her own destruction. 
The manner in which, with so few weapons at her command, 
she succeeds in defeating her husband’s murderous passion 
on its own ground provides this excellent thriller, of which 
every line has been brilliantly planned and written, with its 
most gruesomely effective scene. 

There is evidently some quality in homicidal mania as a 
dramatic subject which is peculiarly congenial to the talents 
of actors who write their own plays. Mr. Frank Vosper 
follows Mr. Emlyn Williams, who may be thought only to have 
completely found himself either as author or actor in Night 
Musi Fall, in making the part of Lovell the occasion of what is 
His 
playing becomes progressively more impressive as the play 
proceeds, and it is difficult to believe that any acting could be 
better than his in this play’s final scene, when what seemed to 
be the muscular honesty of Lovell’s character has been seen 
to change into gross and flabby insanity. Miss Marie Ney’s 
study of the woman he had planned to murder is admirably 
finished, and the decorations toa play which is altogether much 
too good for anyone to miss are provided by Miss Muriel 
Aked’s usual spinsterish humours, Miss Esma Cannon's sketch 
of a gauche and twittering domestic servant, and the simple 
and effective naturalism of Mr. Major Jones’ portrait of a 
country doctor. DereK VERSCHOYLE. 


almost certainly the finest performance of his career. 


“Spread it Abroad.” By Herbert Farjeon and William 
Walker. The Saville Theatre 
Tue humour of this revue is not extreme; your beliefs are 
flattered and your prejudices pricked. Popular 
laughing-stocks, such as advanced schools, Italian barbers, 
young men with beards and children of Cabinet Ministers, 
are covered with good-humoured banter; the pathos of 
ageing cocottes, clever little milliners and discarded mistresses 
are rendered with proper respect and sentiment. Humour 
and pathos, avoiding the head and the senses, fly straight 
to the heart, and the music softens the way for them, Culture 
assists with a setting after Degas, an écossaise with Lord 
Berners’ wild Highland music. and plenty of allusions to Bernard 
Shaw. James Joyce. Evelyn Waugh, W. H. Auden and other 
leading social figures. The dancing is not too professional or 
too abandoned to spoil this English holiday. Only Mr. Lyle 
Evan's almost fierce * Dirty Songs” interrupts its modera- 
tion; Mr. Nelson Keys and Miss Ivy St. Helier appear often 
enough to remind us of what it is to be amused: and Miss 
Hermione Gingold is excellent in all her numbers. The audience 
enjoyed their evening exceedingly. and I am sure this is a 
revue to which you may take any member of your family ; 
they may be bored but no harm can come to them. But the 


never 


costumes seemed to have come from a bargain basement. 
Goronwy REEs. 


The Cinema 


“Liebesmelodie.” At the Academy 
the New Gallery “If You Could Only Cook” ..1 
“One Way Ticket.” At the Regal : ag 

Ir has been a dead week so far as new films are concer 

after so many successes one must expect a few rather mas 

weeks, for there are not enough cinemas free with nee 

Chaplin, Harold Lloyd and Eddie Cantor sti] holding 

at the Tivoli and London Pavilion, not to speak of the he 

and depressing Cassandra in Leicester Square. All but | 
last of the new films are comedies ; they are not bad comes 
judged by the depth to which the cinema can fall, byt te 
look rather small in company with Chaplin and Canter 

Kach contains a player whom I find peculiarly antipathe 

however well ‘directed : Friiulein Marta Eggerth in the f 

Mr. Ralph Lynn in the second and, most of all, Mr, Hert 

Marshall in the third, 

Liebesmelodie is one of those devastatingly gay films q 
Austrian life: one’s spirit withers as the glasses fill, Oniy 
too soon, one feels certain, they will be splintered on the 
floor in gallant and noisy toasts ; the director will begin ty 
cut his picture rapidly at fancy angles ; the gypsy violinig 
will reach the table of the revue star who will then (improbatiy 
generosity !) burst into unpaid song. Then for Contrag 
comes, of course, the trip into the Hungarian countrsig 
(the revue star has long dreamed of an old farm-house) aaj 
we begin to recognise the grim inevitability of that kiss oy, 
hayeock, the quaint national costumes of the peasants goiy 
by to a wedding. But there are consolations (though perhay 
I ought not to count among them the odd use of ings 
tuous love as a comic idea): the adimirable performang 
of Herr Leo Slezak, who may be remembered as the gj 
composer in Musik im Bld, now an old Hungarian landowne 
threatened by a relic of his immoral youth, and of Herr Hay 
Moser as his badgered and despairing moral bodyguard. 

There are consolations too in Pot Luck: Myr. Tom Wak 
as a retired detective-inspector of Scotland Yard acts wit 
his usual ease, and Mr. Robertson Hare is admirably true ty 
form as the diflident owner of an old abbey in which a gay 
of art thieves have their secret hide-out. This is the be 
directed film Mr. Walls has made, but one misses the slight 
salacious humour of the earlier pictures : there is too mud 
melodrama, too little Hare, and, of course, as always to ny 
mind, too much Lynn, too much of the sealy tortoise face ani 
hollow imbecility. 

The Regal programme will have changed by the time thi 
review appears, and I do not think anyone need await th 
release of If You Could Only Cook with any impatient 
It is produced by Mr. Frank Capra, who made It Happel 
One Night, and it bears a few agreeable Capra touches: 
few situations which might have had wit if the main pe 
formance had been less earnest, less conceited, less humoures 
than that of Mr. Marshall, who plays the part of a millionar 
on holiday posing as a butler, Not a bright situate 
though Mr. Capra, with the help of such players as i 


“Pot Lack” , 


n 
Ni, 
Nett 


Leo Carillo, Miss Jean Arthur and Mr. Lionel Stande 
might have made something of it. But fantasy dip 


before Mr. Marshall, so intractably British in the Ameriat 
scene. He does, I suppose, represent some genuine natioi 
characteristics, if not those one wishes to see exportel 
characteristics which it is necessary to describe in tem @ 
inanimate objects: a kind of tobacco, a kind of tweed, 
kind of pipe : or in terms of dog, something large, sentiment 
and moulting, something which confirms one’s prefer 
for cats. 

One Way Ticket is a rather sentimental melodrama abe 
a prison officer's daughter who helps a convict to esi 
It is well acted and has one excellent sequence : the prs 
break when the captain of the guard (played by Mr. Walte 
Connolly) mows down with a machine-gun two of his own 
who are held as hostages in the floodlit yard. This pict 
will pass an hour at a local cinema better than many more}! 
tentious pictures. The most conventional American m@ 
dramas usually have a bite about them: they criticise as ¥@ 


thrill, and that makes even One Way Ticket more convinel 


and entertaining than the polished fairy tales of Mr. Hitehee 
Grawam GREEN 
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Monct 
pack,” i 1 y of Monet, as of so many inventors, was that he 
OOk” af a entangled in the wheels of his own invention and could 


pever esc Pe from it. The discoveries which he made and 
ONcerne( AM yhich led to Impressionism were of vital importance to 
i er ep ‘ating, but their serious possibilities were exhausted within 

Chari , relatively short period, and most of the important artists 


Olding yy had been involved in the movement went on further 
Of the yy » the methods of Impressionism to new problems 
Tt but thy therefore inevitably to modify these methods themselves. 


1 comedig qhis is true not only of artists like Cézanne and Renoir who 
» Dut they were never whole-hearted in their adherence to Impressionism, 


Cant hut also of a much purer exponent of the doctrine such as 
tipathetg Pissarro. But all this time Monet went on working out both 
the fi, the methods and problems of Impressionism, as if unaware 
 Herhey that anything new was going on around him, so that in the 



















end his paintings have that lack of seriousness which comes 
when an artist is doing over and over again from habit what 
he once did from conviction. Monet, in fact, was in the 

ition in Which many artists are today, who found the way 
into the maze of abstraction before the War, and have never 
aeceeded in finding the way out. But with him the miraculous 
happened in the end, and with the great series of Nymphéus, 
dating from the last years of his life, he proved that Impres- 


” films 
ill, Only 
d on th 
| begin iy 
j Violinig 
Mprobabie 

Contrag 


UntrysikMM™ conism could be applied to the one problem for which it 
Use) an seemed entirely unsuited, namely, decorative painting. 

kiss on; The exhibition of Monet’s paintings at Arthur Tooth’s 
nts foing (allery covers the development of the artist up to about 


1 perhayy 
Of ines 
DIMAne 
the ol 


130. The series opens with two canvases executed in London 
in 1871, of which the more remarkable, View in Hyde Park, 
shows how deeply Monet was indebted to Manet in his early 
days. The simplification of the forms, the restraint in colour, 


Ndownelll the emphasis on exact rightness of values are all more 
crt Hix reminiscent of the older than of the younger master. The 
rd, gowing interest in effects of light appears in two landscapes 
m Wahl of the Seine at Rouen and at Argenteuil (14 and 22) inwhich 


cts with 
r true ty 
1A gang 
the best 
slightly 


Monet has sought to render all the luminosity of a grey day, 
the result being more personal than the Hyde Park but 
showing no trace of the divisionism which marked the full 
development of Impressionism. “nvirons d’ Argenteuil (6) 
marks the next stage—the attempt to render direct sunlight 


”) Wi effects, though here the effect aimed at is one of subtlety 
St rather than intensity, that of sun on a frosty day, and can 
ace ai therefore be achieved without the aid of divisionism. The 
peak of Impressionism which came about 1880 is not very 
me" fully represented in the present exhibition. The View of 
ait ‘® Vethenil (17), painted in 1878, is as good a landscape, perhaps, 
ate as Monet ever achieved, but it is still to a great extent 
‘}PO“ ‘traditional in its technique, Whereas the Jardin a Vétheuil 
ches. of 1881 already has some of the vulgarity which was later 
m7 to rain Monet's work and to make much of it no better than 


oun that of a Guillaumin. 


lionar This vulgarity, which becomes intense in La Méditerranée of 
wai 1888, was the inevitable danger facing Impressionism when it 
as IE grew worn out. ‘The fundamental idea of Impressionism, the 
lank use of primary colours to give as much as possible of the 
roa intensity of sunlight, was clearly liable to parody in the form 
rete of using all the brightest primary colours simply to obtain 
alii intensity for its own sake, or alternatively in the form of 
— choosing exclusively subjects containing the maximum 
= “© brilliance in colour. 

pine Jean Lurcat, who is showing gouaches at the Lefévre 
nei Gallery, represents a kind of superrealism familiar to the 
- English public and based on the surprise produced by the 
acl — of very unexpected objects—the same basis 
ts a as the wit of Baroque poetry. The trouble with 
oi sarcat and with so many of this kind of supetrealist painters 
Walt ad that they seem to get obsessed with a particular object, 
ve with the result that, after the spectator has seen it in a dozen 
itt paintings, the effect of surprise is diminished. One of the 
nt pe moves which Matisse and his colleagues made about 
oa ~ was the reduction of the human figure to a position 
dal ¢ a with all the other elements in a composition. The 
aid ‘ists carried on their tradition, but many of the superrealists, 
a cma I urcat, have gone a step further. Their human 
s m8 are made as insignificant as may be. Compared with the 


'ge marbled vases which dominate the foreground of his 
paintings, Lurcat’s figures are but worms. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


De l’or sur les Invalides 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Mareré les heures inquiétantes que la France vit en ce 
moment, la Ville de Paris poursuit intensément la préparation 
de Exposition de 1937. Les rives de la Seine, qui seront 
le théatre de la grande compétition internationale, présentent 
Yaspect d'un chantier titanesque: la démolition des palais 
et des immeubles dont Ja disparition avait été décidée est 
maintenant terminée ; le Pont d’Iéna est élargi; les travaux 
de fondation des galeries projetées sont activement poussés ; 
sur la berge du fletive, les wagons, sans arrét, déchargent 
poutres de fer, sacs de ciment, sable, cailloux, pierres meuliéres 
et madriers. Nul doute que, comme VDavaient promis les 
comités d’organisation, les exposants puissent en temps utile 
procéder aux aménagements de leurs stands. Les voeux 
sont unanimes pour que les préparatifs de cette féte, a 
laquelle sont chaudement conviées toutes les nations, ne 
soient contrariés par aucun événement facheux et que lon 
puisse donner 4 cette Exposition le nom d’Exposition de la 
Paix. 

N’est-ce pas Ia, en effet, le véritable terrain ot se doivent 
livrer les batailles économiques, les seules qui stimulent lesprit 
d invention, le besoin de perfectionnement, VPextension de 
Putilisation des produits et le développement de la concur- 
rence? Ces manifestations pacifiques ne sont-elles point, en 
outre, une excellente école pour les industriels de chaque 
pays, qui y trouvent, réunies sous leurs yeux, les productions 
étrangéres ? 

Mais, en dehors de ces travaux qui mintéressent que 
Yexposition proprement dite, Paris a cru devoir s’attacher 
a en effectuer d’autres aussi indispensables. Voulant honorer 
comme il convient les hétes qu’elle attend, la capitale francaise 
a résolu de se parer de son mieux par Ia restauration de ceux 
de ses monuments que les intempéries ont altérés ou chargés 
dune patine indésirable. C’est ainsi que le regard habitué 
& contempler ample perspective du Pont Alexandre III se 
heurte actuellement 4 une charpente monumentale accrochée 
aux flancs du Déme des Invalides, carapace qui a été montée 
dans le but d’abriter les ouvriers chargés de redorer la 
coupole. C’est la une entreprise qui représente un travail 
infiniment délicat, si Ton considére que le déme mesure 
26™. 63 de diamétre; qu'il est orné de grands trophées 
d’armes en haut relief et de guirlandes ; que tous les motifs— 
dont chacun a 12™, 50 de long sur 4™. de large et pése 
environ 4,000 kilos—seront descendus jusqu’a la premiére 
plate-forme pour étre remis 4 neuf et que certains méme 
devront étre entiérement refondus. L’architecte auquel a 
été confiée cette oeuvre de réfection estime que, pour redorer 
Yensemble du déme et de ses attributs, il ne sera pas utilisé 
moins de huit livres d’or fin, titré aux 925 milliémes. 

Cette gigantesque restauration, qui n’avait pas été tentée 
depuis 1866, raméne en ce moment la curiosité parisienne 
vers Hétel des Invalides, fun de nos ancétres de pierre. 
Le 30 novembre 1670, Louis XIV inaugurait cet édifice, 
construit d’aprés les plans dressés par Libéral Bruant, 
Yarchitecte sur les dessins duquel fut bati, en 1662, le chateau 
de Richemont, en Angleterre. Seule, léglise qui renferme 
aujourd’hui le tombeau de Napoléon I* fut édifiée, quelques 
années plus tard, par le célébre architecte Mansart, le maitre 
auquel nous devons tant de chefs-d’oeuvre, tels que la facade 
sur les jardins du chateau de Versailles, le grand Trianon, 
le chateau de Vanves, la place Vendéme, si remarquable par 
son caractére de grandeur et d’élégance, la place des Victoires 


sans contredit, le déme des Invalides, dont la colonnade et 
les caissons curvilignes, en plomb, portent une fléche ter- 
minale qui pointe 2 105 métres du sol. 

Lorsque, en 1840, le roi Louis-Philippe eut négocié avec 
V’Angleterre la remise 4 la France des cendres de Napoléon 
et que son fils, le prince de Joinville, les eut accompagneées 
de Sainte-Héléne 4 Paris, les restes de lEmpereur furent 
déposés, aprés une marche triomphale 4 travers la capitale, 
sous la votite des Invalides. Ils furent transférés, en 1842, 
dans lTimposant sarcophage de porphyre que venait de 
terminer Parehitecte Visconti. Le déme, qui é¢tend sur le 
mausolée muet son architecture massive, constitue une couronne 
grandiose & laquelle il importait, en raison des souvenirs 
glorieux qu'elle évoque, de restituer Péclat de sa parure 
primitive. R. L. VY, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Sweet o’ the Year 

We all pick different dates, according to our clime and 
perhaps our temperament, for ‘* the sweet o’ the year ’”—the 
moment when Pippa passes. It seemed at one time that 
Easter would anticipate it; but the year, as chess-players 
say, has gained a tempo; it has accelerated all round, and this 
week will have some claims to this title of the sweet o’ the year. 
Some flowers are peculiarly exquisite. I do not remember 
to have seen so many wood anemones bearing such large 
flowers ;_ the winter rains have suited them as they have suited 
their woodland companions, the primroses. The bluebells 
will lag a little and the wild daffodils, in the south at any rate, 
be just past their prime. Some of the migrant birds were early ; 
and it may be that holiday-makers may catch the note of the 
nightingale and cuckoo; but in my own records they are 
generally heard (a little way north of London) just a week 
later than this year’s Easter. The larches and every quick hedge 
should be at their most interesting point, half revealing, 
half concealing the dark twigs. Fruit blossom is late and such 
gorgeous spectacles as are offered by any rising ground 
above Evesham or Pershore, or ‘“ the Garden of England,” 
or Wisbech, have hardly reached their best ; but the wild cherries 
began to blossom before April entered Herts and Bucks. How 
beautiful many urban streets have been, not least North Oxford, 
with the mass of flowering prunus, a genus that delights in 
the protection of walls. We have enjoyed, if that be the 
word, our usual “ blackthorn winter,” synchronising exactly 
with the first flowers of this black-stemmed bush. 

% * “ * 

Dirty Rivers 

A letter has reached me complaining bitterly of the pollution 
of a river partly by effluents from factories, partly by holding 
up of the waters and their sudden release by the mills. ‘The 
letter goes on to suggest that the river should be straightened 
in order that this valley may avoid the risk of becoming a 


marsh. The two points are curiously contributory in senti- 
ment. The river, as Spenser says, that “ Oft doth lose its 
way,” is beautiful partly because of its waywardness. The 


duck and the snipe nest near it because there is a growth 
of sedge and reed and what not encouraged by the dampness 
of the very narrow ribbon of flat ground over which the 
river has wandered in its history and through which it now 
winds, in places almost cutting into its own bed, so sharp 
and narrow are the turns. The charm like those of Sweet 
Auburn would be withdrawn if these twists were straightened 
out and the ideal of a canal assured. The vagrant course is 
in one respect directly concerned with pollution: the more 
sluggish and indirect the stream the harder it is for the stream 
to purge itself of poisons, either the alien poisons of a factory 
or the poisons generated by chance refuse, including fallen 
leaves. It is, I fear, undoubted that pollution, both mechanical 
and chemical is permitted in very many rivers that were 
once pure and congenial to such fastidious fish as trout and 
even salmon. It is a good sign that the Women’s Institutes 
are concerning themselves with the matter. Local watchful- 
ness is the greatest need, and neither men’s clubs nor local 
papers pay much attention to such details. 
* * %* ce 


Women and Children 

Those excellent rural groups (which go from strength to 
strength) discuss at intervals all manner of social subjects 
concerned with country life. ‘They are, of course, entirely 
unpolitical, in any party sense, and take their cue from the 
effect of such and such a law or regulation on the life of 
the home. One of these institutes voted the other day on the 


extension of the school age; and it was astonishing—to 
some at any rate—to discover that nearly all the poorer 


women were definitely opposed to it. ‘The reason doubtless 
is that always in the village the hardest time, the time of 
preatest poverty, has been the period before the eldest of 
the family has gone out to work and begun to earn. Both 
parents and children have looked forward to the fourteenth 
birthday of the eldest as a day of emancipation, of relief 
for the housewife and of dignity for the boy, or even girl. 
The thought of a year’s deferment is therefore not regarded 
with pleasurable expectation. I write only of the facts, not 
of the rightness or wrongness of the village mother’s view. 
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Immune Flowers 
The gracious gardens of the Royal Horticultural Soci 

at Wisley are in essence designed for experiment and ey 
though they attain great spectacular beauty in the ‘ae 
their scientific career, Among the special enquiries of te 
last three years has been the search for a cure of the “4 
malady that has almost wiped out the best of all ret 
plants and, alternatively or in addition, the creation ee 
disease-proof variety. It is bad news for gardeners that the 
malady has continued to spread in a virulent form fi 


















































both Europe and America; and that no effective Cure has grviees 
been found, Wisley trials with various alleged reniedies have gocieties, 
not brought satisfactory results. More hope is offered by em been 
the breeding of disease-proof varieties. In this sort of elders fre 
search our scientific gardeners have been singularly Successful - 
in a number of instances, especially with vegetables, Fo oe beet 
example, one single tomato plant in a Hertfordshire market suited 
garden was found to be whole and healthy in the midst of , cecurred. 
diseased patch; and a race of immune tomatoes was bred fy v 
from it. Our potato experts very soon produced a number contradic 
of varieties immune to several diseases that threatened to of polit 
have a fatal effect on the industry. There is ground fo moment 
hope, I understand, that we may soon have some immune crisis. ‘ 
varieties of the garden antirrhinum. In my garden, at special ti 
any rate, the pink varieties, which are much less precious, nillion 
were much more resistant than the bronze and wine coloured, isa sub 
but that doubtless was an accident. consequi 
urge for 

® * * * Then wi 

Wych Elms i comp 
On the unpleasant subject of botanical maladies (in my — 
garden the rabbit is much the worst), the elm disease, which pe 
at one time threatened to shake the very pillars of English pen 
scenery, has attacked the Wych elm, that valuable as well as wee 
beautiful tree, only less violently than the common elm, = 
The preventive cure is undoubtedly the destruction of old ia 
trees on which the bark is loosened, for the bark beetle js ne th 
the “ carrier.” There seems now to be little or no danger of BF gonom 
the elm suffering as the chestnut suffered (from a sudden Japane: 
fungus disease) in America. If the very old trees are felled, century 
and if felled trees are not, according to the common habit, erta 








left lying where they fall, the elm will survive. Its varieties 
are very many though all are in common phrase and knovy- 
ledge lumped together as common elms, with no other 
adjective, such as lush, attached. It is my experience—for 
what it is worth—that elms grown in wet ground are more 
susceptible than others. On this subject there seems to be 
a diversity of opinion on what is meant by the Huntingdon- 
shire oak or elm (both phrases are used). Is it the Wye 
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elm or a variety of the Common elm ? mands 
* * * * therefc 

officer, 

A Debt to Jorrocks Imper 
It would not be wise for anyone who valued his reputation J profou 
as a literary critic to dare to compare Charles Dickens with J issues. 
Robert Surtees ; but at the date of the centenary of Pickwick, F absolu 
it may be allowed to emphasise a debt owed by Dickens & hostile 
to Surtees. In his contributions to the sporting paper that Ac 
he edited, Surtees invented John Jorrocks, a distinctive — a Bud 
character if ever there was one. He had a wide circulation F suppo 
and was admired by the best critics. Did not Lockhart, & progr 
then editing the Quarterly, say to his contributor “* Nimrod,” F&F to the 
what a novel that fellow could write! So it came about that those 
John Jorrocks was enlarged into the hero of Handley Cros, & that t 
the greatest of hunting stories, with a number of passage with | 
of delightful humour. It is said that a publisher’s admiration The 
for the earlier Jorrocks prompted him to urge Dickens to & Germ 
write a book round a comic sportsman, So Mr. Winkle F domi 
was born. He was meant to be the hero of Pickwick as Mr. & at all 
Jorrocks of Handley Cross, but Dickens’ most humat Janu 
imagination fortunately supplanted him with Pickwick. BH spenc 
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Surtees, who knew his rural England as well almost as Dickens, 
and Sam Weller, knew their London, deserves credit for the 
inspiration. Incidentally, he is also an excellent authority 0 
the social and economic changes brought by the railways 
The Jaunts and Jollities are a mine of information. 

W. Beacu THomas. 
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_ 4Buddhist scholar named Ikki-Kita. 
F Support in the services, and outside them, by his interesting 


| Germany in 1914. 
» dominated by a military clique bent on conquest and expansion 
| at all costs, And, as The Spectator pointed out in its issue of 
| January 17th, it is no wonder therefore that Russia is to 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur Sprectator.] 


THE FERMENT IN JAPAN 

[To the Editor of Tar Sprecrator.] 
sa, —It will be possible to assess better the effect of the recent 
jitary revolt in Tokyo, on Japanese foreign and domestic 

7, when a stable government has been formed. The 

“ee breakdown of discipline has occurred because the 
aleve become completely honeycombed with political 
scieties, and because younger officers have for many years 
pot been discouraged by a considerable percentage of their 
diers. from taking an interest in politics. In Japan the 

ificent material at the disposal of the Higher Command 
jas been blunted, and the Higher Command cannot be 
goquitted of serious responsibility for what has recently 
qeured, The great Japanese ferment will never be understood 
in the West until full account is taken of the extraordinary 
qntradictions in Japan’s national life, and of the intermixture 
of political and economic issues. Japan at the present 
noment is passing through a dangerously serious economic 
gisis. This is in part due to world causes ; in part to causes 
ial to herself, such as an increase in population of over a 
nillion a year. This increase is about half that of India, which 
sa sub-continent, while Japan is only a small island. The 
consequence is that throughout Japan there is a country-wide 
urge for rapid and reckless expansion in the mainland of Asia. 
Then when the “* absorption ”’ of China and Mongolia by Japan 
is complete, her eyes will turn towards Australia. She has 
nothing much to fear from Britain or any other country. 

Japan is suffering badly from a chronic shortage of raw 
naterials to keep this immense expansion going. The main 
fuctor, however, has been the imperialist and militarist pro- 
gamme of expansion forced on the country by the army and 
navy, at a pace greater than the financial and economic and 
industrial strength of the country permits. The militarists 
have thus far failed to produce satisfactory results in the 
economic sphere, and because of this failure they blame 
Japanese “ high finance,” “* big business ~* and “* twentieth 
century morals and fashions.” 

(ertain features of Japanese life are generally well known, 
but what is not nearly so well known is that the whole corps 
of Japanese army officers has gone, in recent vears, through a 
great process of democratisation. Practically all the younger 
olicers come from the small landlord type and the town middle 
dass; the rank and file from the peasantry. It is these 
important classes that have suffered the most from the great 
agrarian crisis. It is the type of officer that knows best, from 
personal experience, how the families of the peasant he com- 
mands are being hit by the appalling economic crisis. We see 
therefore this curious paradox, viz., that the young Japanese 
officer, whose views on foreign affairs may be described as 
Imperialist, extremely conservative, and reactionary, holds 
profoundly radical and extremist views on social and economic 
isues. Utterly intolerant of anyone who would dispute the 
absolute power of the Emperor, he is at the same time violently 
hostile in his attitude towards Capitalism. 

A curious instance was supplied not long ago in the case of 
This man won immense 


programme, which combined professions of extreme devotion 


| to the Emperor with ‘‘ Share the Wealth” ideas, similar to 

those of the late Huey Long in America. It will be found 
| that the Higher Command in future will be in fuller sympathy 
| With the ideology of the young extremists in the army. 


The present situation in Japan closely resembles that in 
The government and the country are 


spend 14,800 million roubles, representing 19 per cent. of her 


Budget, in an attempt to increase her military strength. She 


is Very properly concentrating on ‘‘ improving the quality, 
education and technique of her armed forces.” She and other 
countries will badly need them in the very near future.- 
Yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 


Poona, 


AFFORESTATION IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
[To the Editor of Turk Sprctaror.] 

Str,—Far more important pens, and noble tongues in the 
House of Lords, have been discussing the afforestation of the 
Lake District and in particular the head of Eskdale, and they 
have achieved something, if only delay. But the rank-and- 
file of those who love * The Lakes ” are wondering, after the 
withdrawal of Lord Howard of Penrith’s motion, whether they 
have now any bulwark against the despoilers. One noble lord 
said positively that sometimes amenity must yield to utility. 
May be so, in an emergency, for example in war-time. But 
what emergency is this? Trees must be grown; good, let 
them be grown (yet, even so, why so seldom anything but. . 
conifers ?) but not just in those rare and lovely regions where 
Nature has with the matchless tools of: weather fashioned into 
exquisite variety and harmonies the materials which have 
lain there since time was, invaded only by such things as ** to 
the faithful herdman’s art belong.” We have been through 
the same agonies of apprehension and eventual compromise 
in Ennerdale. Its noble head under Black Sail Pass is at least 
unsmothered, and lower down the conifers in drilled ranks do 
much less offence than if they had advanced their rigid lines: 
and tedious monotony of colour right up to that last lonely 
rowan that marks the tree line set by Nature ; but the Pillar 
Rock as yet looks only over infant growths that have not 
obliterated, as they will, the contours and variegated texture 
of the dale. 

And now it is Eskdale. It seems, though I am not sure, 
that pinetrees are not to parade actually on the levels of 
Hardknott Castle where Roman soldiers were drilled seventeen 
or eighteen centuries ago ; but all who know Eskdale know also 
that its upper reaches give to its votaries an incommunicable 
thrill different from that in any other dale. Less and less can 
we, who come there from our various businesses and routines, 
afford to spare any such source of renewed tranquillity and 
quietening inspiration. It is no preserve of a privileged class 
—though, God knows. a man should count himself privileged 
(and does) who has been in Eskdale once almost every year in 
this century ; it is a place of beauty and peace, where strength 
and loveliness are met together uniquely ; and Nature will for 
ever keep it so, if only Man will refrain his hand. A few 
thousands of pounds spent, a passing employment for a few, 
and the relentless alien conifers will hide that beauty for ever, 
as effectually as the loveliest face in an eastern city is hidden 
by the veil imposed by tyrannous convention. 

Your paper, Sir, spares weekly a page to those things which 
Nature so lavishly provides for us, if we have eyes to see ; and 
it is to you that the ordinary fell-walker appeals in his hour 
of terror. He knows the conifer in its proper surroundings, 
and grudges it no room in the Alps, nor any in many desolate 
tracts of this country. But when he sees it marching officially 
up Ennerdale, and now lined up for the assault on Eskdale, it 
is truly terror that assails him, not for himself only but for 
future generations who may never see what he has loved so 
gratefully, knowing it was good for him to be there and to love 
it, as it would be, and with your help shall be, good for them 
too.— Your obedient servant, H. H. Harpy. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sm,—The discussion of the question of the activities of the 
Forestry Commission in the Lake District, which took place 
in the House of Lords on April Ist. bore witness to the strong 
feeling among all lovers of that favoured area that such 
activities should be strictly limited, but the speeches from 
the official side still show a failure to recognise the main 
point of those who are raising the protest. This that 
the Lake District is a unique possession, a place where beauty 
is concentrated as nowhere else, and which should be preserved 
for all time as a national playground, where all who shut 
gates after them and refrain from scattering litter should 
be able to roam at will and find escape from the ugliness of 


Is 


modern Civilisation. 
What gives impressiveness to scenery is not mere size, bu§ 
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comparative size. There are finer mountains .and bigger 
lakes in Switzerland, or nearer home in Scotland, but they 
are nowhere else so compactly crowded together, with the 
result that they assume a grandeur out of all proportion to 
their size, while the actual scale enables the pedestrian to 
explore a marvellous variety of scenery without undue 
exertion. In this type of miniature landscape a small blot 
is far more disastrous than it would be on an Alpine slope, 
and great monotonous fir plantations would tend to throw 
the whole effect out of scale, so that what Lord Clinton said 
in the House of Lords about the “ magnificent mass effect ” 
of conifer plantations is ludicrously inappropriate to the 
Lake District. The creation of such plantations means 
removing the scattered natural growth of trees and bushes 
which at present grace the hill slopes, and when the time 
comes to cut the timber there is a scene of desolation which 
takes years to efface. Lord Clinton said it would be quite 
safe to prophesy that when the time comes for felling the 
plantations the same people who now object to their creation 
will object to their being cut down. I agree; but it makes 
one despair of the jtiidgement of the Forestry Commission 
when an ex-Chairman of that body, speaking in the House 
of Lords on its behalf, seems to imply that the felling of a 
wood restores the natural beauty which its plantation has 
destroyed. 

The Commissioners assure us that they will have an eye 
to preserving the beauty of a district, and that they are 
acting in consultation with other institutions interested in 
that side of the question, but their very keenness on their 
job blinds them to the harm they are doing, just as a hydraulic 
engineer cannot see a waterfall without wishing to put it into 
pipes! Some such consultative committee, if its advice is 
really followed, will be very helpful in the rest of the country, 
but our plea at the moment is that this limited area of 500 
or 600 square miles, which an active walker can traverse 
in a day, should be left as it is, and that the western valleys, 
which are even finer than the better-known central portion, 
should be clearly included in such a protective scheme. By 
our incredible folly and supineness we have allowed Mardale 
and Haweswater to be desecrated : let us see to it that what 
is left is saved for succeeding generations.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR GARDNER. 


YOUTH AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.]} 

Srr,—The Principal of Hertford has undertaken a_ task 
wider and more difficult than mine. He writes of male Oxford 
as a whole. I confined myself to a relatively small section of 
Cambridge. There is, as we were taught by Forbes Robinson, 
no average undergraduate: there are in every generation 
a number of men of outstanding quality—those whom I 
described as “* the physically and mentally best.’’ At Cambridge 
at present these men seem to me to share clear convictions 
about war: “ the bold sweep of my generalisations ” applied 
only to them. The Principal, like many of my critics, has 
ignored the limitations of my theme. 

If I may now speak in more general terms, his account of 
Oxford is in my judgement appropriate also to the sister 
university. We are almost certainly less politically minded 
and perhaps more distrustful of politicians : we are possibly 
better acquainted with the resources of scientific warfare and 
less beglamoured by the réle of the Air Force. It would be 
rash to predict what resistance would be offered by the mass 
of undergraduates to a measure of conscription reinforced 
by modern propaganda. But that there would be widespread 
opposition can hardly be doubted. My own belief is that it 
would be at present both general and uncompromising. 
With us, as at Oxford, “the attitude toward war is one of 
abhorrence.”—Yours, &c., CHARLES E. RAVEN. 

The Priors House, Ely. 


WAR AND HUMANITY 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.| 
Srr,—As one who concurs wholeheartedly with the Arch- 
bishop’s denunciation of the Italian High Command for their 
use of poison-gas bombs against the civil population of 
Abyssinia, and agrees with him that “it is a matter which 
concerns not only the principles of Christianity, but the most 
elementary principles of humanity itself,” I venture to suggest 


[April 10, i939 
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—— 
that we ought to insist, in season and out, that all war jg ¥ 
violation of these principles, and that though this last — ois © 
outrage against humanity is more brazen in its defian — 
treaties and more dramatic in savagery than the meth Ce of BE nent a 
so-called ‘‘civilised ” war, the effects of such bean mr 
really not more contrary to “ the most elementary Mii am us 
of humanity ” than were, for instance, the starvati = the me 

mee ita ton of mill ypderstal 
of civilian Germans .and Austrians both during the Pa he } 
War and, in direct defiance of the terms of the Arai i vled 
after they had laid down their arms in 1918; nor than ny eet 
inflation of 1923, another direct result of the War, when | the pitt 
for myself the condition of the children in ward after sas = : 
6f the hospitals of Cologne and Elberfeld, and looked at the Mi the fact 
rows of typical stunted forms of famine, the wizened faces pe 
and distended stomachs, so familiar in those post-War Years: paid: i 
and the long lines of two to three-pound babies, three in Bet gen 50 
and wrapped in paper sheets and napkins for want of-edding the exis 
and linen. . fessic 
- Were these victims of “ civilised ” war suffering less than 08 
the choking and asphyxiated children of Abyssinian Villages? { suflicien 
At least the numbers of those physically and nervously disabled success 
for life were far greater. Were they suffering less, again, than Me tried it 
the French children of Lille, who, after the German evacuation ME of the 
were found to be 60 per cent. stunted and 40 per cent, tuber. I know it 
culous ? Or than the thousands upon thousands of Russians 
who died of starvation as the result of the Great War, of the 
inflation, and of civil war ? Parliam 
We may as well face the fact that war will never again in 
history be fought with gloves on. But if it were going to be, 
would it really make much difference to the Suffering, 
involved ?—I ana, Sir, yours truly, 
14 North Street, S.W, VICTORIA DE Bunsty, Sin.—) 
regret t 
JUSTICE AND SERVICE ithe 
[To the Ediior of Tue Spectator] ew 
Sir,—Your very interesting article on “ Justice and Service" I the sa 
deals with the report of the Departmental Committee q fraught 
the Social Services in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction physice 
primarily as it affects matrimonial disputes. But there is IB some‘ 
the other very important aspect of the report, namely, th [which 
effect of probation on the delinquents brought before th JR yell-kr 
courts. ' cot Wa exagge 
‘The percentage of persons found guilty of indictable B ownw 
offences placed on probation by the Courts of Summary J jg ¢as 
Jurisdiction: in 1933 was 19 per cent. in the Adult Cours & the us 
and 54 per cent. in the Juvenile Courts. In addition a No 
certain number were placed on probation by Assizes ani 45 yo 
Quarter Sessions. In all, nearly. 19,000 persons were put & evil, if 
on probation in 1933. — It is not necessary today to emphasix IB the:pu 
the importance of probation as a means of preventing the upon : 
repetition of offences and the manufacture of ‘the habitul advert 
criminal, But probation can only carry out its task satix heavy 
factorily if the. probation officers do their work well ani gether 
thoroughly. All who were in touch with the work hav 
for a long time realised that this desideratum was by w The 
means universally fulfilled, and the recently published report 
has made this fact clear beyond all argument. The Con 
mittee of 1922 took the view that a probation officer coull 
not adequately look after more than 50-60 cases. Since 
1922, as the recent report points out, the proportion % Sir— 
non-probation work done by the probation officers ha ® with 
undoubtedly increased, yet instances of probation offices this « 
with over 100 cases to supervise are not rare, and thet in th 
are even occasional instances when they have more tha to th 
200 cases on their list. The majority of men officers, its Mr, | 
stated in the report, appear to have 60-80 cases and the] purel 
majority of women 50-70. The probation service is thi J our 
definitely overworked to an extent that must affect isf% exam 
efficiency ; and it must be remembered that a period ©J% occas 
probation that is not properly handled by the _probatin On 
officer is not only useless to the probationer ; it is likely state 
be definitely harmful since it. inspires a lack of respect ia} with 
the representatives of law and order. lishe 
A further trouble is that the salaries are rarely suffice the | 
to attract first-class workers, and often are merely nomi. Lo 
Thus, in 1934 there were 213 officers receiving £20 per annul coun 
or less, while 83 were paid £5 or less. But these nomindl rp! 
salaries do not imply that the work is necessarily nominal. FoF 4 
The report quotes the cases of fourteen part-time probatio—® 77 
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y3 with more than 50 cases.to supervise. One of these 
receiving £25 per annum and three of them £50. Com- 
t is unnecessary. In general the salaries for full-time 
gale probationer officers range from a minimum of £180 to 














nbing ate maximum of £370. For women, the minimum is £150, 
Princip jhe maximum £270. A probation officer needs to have an 
Of millions derstanding of human nature and a high moral standpoint, 
ine Greay IMF ut he needs also to have a knowledge. of social work, a 
Armistice wledge of educational theories and of psychology as 
' than . plied to delinquency. It is hopeless to expect all this for 
fter Wand The report stresses the difficulties that have arisen from 
ed -at the the fact that the probation service :is semi-voluntary, and 
Ned foes mmends that it should become a State service adequately 
‘ar Year. , incidentally their standards of adequate payment 
ein a oot gem somewhat low, although they are an improvement on 
f-beddi,, the existing practice. Until probation work is regarded as a 





profession for which special knowledge and training are 








Tess thay pecessary, and until first-class people are attracted to it in 
Villages? {HF uficient numbers, it will remain impossible to talk of the 
‘disable HME success or failure of probation. Hitherto we have never 
ain, than ME tried it: we have experimented only with a poor imitation 





of the real thing. The wonder is that probation, as we 
jnow it, should have so high a record: of success.—I am, &c., 
: W. A. ELKIN, Press Secretary. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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Again in 
nach PATENT MEDICINES | 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprcraror.] 

NSEN, [§ Gin—May I be permitted to support the expression of your 
regret that the House of Commons should have been “ talked 
out” on the date appointed for the Second Reading of the 
Medical and Surgical Appliances (Advertisements) Bill ? 

It seems to me that the Bill would’ deal with a serious evil. 
ervice" The sale of patent quack medicines on a large scale must be 
tee on HF fugit’ with a certain danger of pecuniary loss, as well as of 
diction physical injury, to many sufferers, especially among the poor. 
there is I some time ago I made a catalogue of the advertisements 
ely, the which were published within one week in the columns of a 
ore the fF yell-known monthly magazine; and it is not, I think, an 

: exaggeration to say that there was no disease, from cancer 
dictable downwards, which could not, according to the advertisements, 
mmary H he easily cured, whoever the sufferer from it might be, by 

Cours the use of the medicines or other remedies so prescribed. 

ition 4 No doubt it is possible that the medical profession may be, 

es and as you say, suspected of a rigid conservatism, but that 

‘re put H evil, if it exists, must be almost negligible in comparison with 

phasiv the public laudatory notification of cures, which do not rest 

ng the upon any scientific experience. Is"there any good reason why 
abituul advertisements of quack medicines should not be subjected to 

c Salix H heavy taxation, or, better still, be legally prohibited alto- 

‘and gether ?—I remain, Sir, your obedient -servant, 

«hare J. E. C. WELDON, 

byw The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

report 

» Com 

- cou MILITARY COMMITMENTS 

Since [To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 

ion of Si,—Mr. Lloyd Georgé’s* warning in the House of Commons 
s has JF with regard to the dangers of military arrangements between 
iflices HF this country and France will have caused much uneasiness 
thet in the minds of those who remember the events leading up 
than J to the Great War. Referring to the military conversations, 
) iti Mr, Eden on March 26th explained that these were of a 
cd the purely technical nature and ** could in no measure increase 
} this our political commitments.” This statement must be 
ct is examined in the light of similar statements made on previous 
od a occasions. 

vation On December 6th, 1911, Mr. Asquith, as Prime Minister, 
ely to stated in the House that *‘ there are no secret engagements 
ct ff with France other than those which have now been pub- 






lished.” Two years later Hansard (March 10th, 1913) records 
the following : 

Lord Hugh Cecil: ‘There is a very general belief that this 
country is under an obligation, not a treaty obligation, but an obliga- 
tion arising out of an assurance given by the Minister in the course 
of diplomatic negotiations, to send a very large armed force out 
of this country to operate in Europe. . . .” 
The Prime Minister : “I ought to say 









it is not true.” 











Mr. Asquith’s assurance was similar to that of Mr. Eden. 
The events of 1914 showed what it was worth. - 
Mr. Lloyd George, following Mr. Eden in the debate of 
March 26th, said that “the military arrangements between 
Britain and France before 1914 had been made in such a way 
that few members of the Cabinet knew anything about them 
till it was too late.” 

In view of these undoubted facts, we feel compelled to 
accept Mr. Lloyd George’s two conclusions: (a) That in a 
crisis the direction of affairs would pass from the Government 
to the military authorities, and (6) That such military com- 
mitments afford “ the shortest cut to the ghastly mechanical 
carnage of modern war.” We think these facts cannot be too 
widely realised nor the tendencies they represent too vigorously 
combated.—Yours very truly, 

ALBERT D. BELDEN, and 22 others. 


[Military conversations may be a good thing or a bad 
thing, but Mr. Eden, in the speech from which this letter 
quotes eight words, made it quite clear that the military 
conversations proposed now and ,those engaged in. before 
the War were totally different, and why. Then there was 
no political commitment and the military conversations 
might tend to create one. Today there is an open and 


undisguised political commitment, and the most military 
conversations can do is to show that in case of need Wwe intend 
to honour it.—Ep. The Spectator.} 






THE WEST INDIES 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—Lord Olivier takes the unusual course of using your 
review of my book, Warning from the West Indies, to pursue 
his own attack, and his observations are so misleading that 
I must crave leave to reply. Even the authority justly 
due to “fifty years close acquaintance ” with those Islands 
is no warrant for an assertion, unsupported, that the book 
is ‘largely incorrect.”” When, as rarely, he is specific he 
does not controvert, rather confirms, my main point that 
peasant owners are far too few; and he chooses to ignore 
the fact that, even in Jamaica, the land holdings of the vast 
majority (even there only a minority of the population) 
are too small ever to allow their peasant owners to rise above 
a low subsistence level, or even to be independent of wage- 
earning. 

Lord Olivier, a life-long Socialist, surprisingly champions 
peasant ownership as the one sovereign remedy for the 
economic ills which he admits, and scents heresy when the 
policy he has sponsored is seriously examined—-not attacked 
as he would make out. I ventured to question whether 
peasant agriculture is, by itself, amy more capable than 
that of the old-time planter of remedying the dire poverty 
of the West Indies; but I should be glad to think that Lord 
Olivier’s ‘* perspicacious ” plan of making the best of both 
the capitalist and non-capitalist worlds has all the efficacy 
he claims for it. The peasant policy, I agree, ** is something,” 
but not enough to meet the present need, either of tenants, 
or of the great mass of utterly landless coloured labourers 
to whom White Capital now offers only intermittent 
employment. 

Incidentally, Lord Olivier, who himself denounces capitalist 
economics, takes me to task for failing to do justice to the 
capitalist employers of Barbados for their “ astonishing 
feat” of maintaining the industry of that populous island. 
My own praise was quite as definite. In one of several 
references (p. 75) I expressly commended their example to 
South Africans as “a considerable achievement.” I must 
leave Lord Olivier to choose among his own adjectives and 
decide whether in this as in other examples his pontifical 
pronouncement, like his reading of my book, is incomplete, 
superficial, or—merely—incorrect.—Y ours, &c., 

W. M. MAcMILLAN, 


ADVERTISING FOR A MATE 
[To the Editor of Tux Spectator]. 
Sir,—It was with regret that one learnt from a delightful 
article in your issue of March 27th that marriage broking has 
fallen under the Nazi axe. It had seemed that the ancient 
Teutonic custom of advertising for a mate would survive 
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modern changes. The following announcement, one had 
hoped, would not be an isolated instance : 

~ My Leader wishes me to marry. I therefore seek a Protestant, 
purely Aryan girl, blonde, slim and possessed of private means.” 


Could “ Nordic ideology ” and a sense of financial realities 


be more happily, if naively, eombined ? It may be that 
the marriage broker has in the past not stimulated the birth 
rate as actively as National Socialists may have expected or 
desired, but does he not deserve a reprieve, if only to enliven 
a humourless world ?—Yours very truly, 
WALTER ErtTINGHAUSEN. 
The Queen's College, Oxford. 


MR. WELLS AND WORLD PEACE 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.] 

Sir,—The recent publication in your columns of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ striking article “ The Frustration of a World Pax” 
—which must inevitably, have stimulated widespread thought 
on the broad question. of the development of inter-State 
relations—was_ particularly opportune inasmuch as we 
have witnessed during the last few weeks a recurrence 
of those acute pains and labours which are the inevitable 
accompaniment of the birth of a new movement in Europe. 





If we look back over the last twenty-five years, we see 
that these manifestations of travail have been spasmodic 
but they have nevertheless been slow and sure. Four years 
of ruthless war and devastation precipitated a crisis in the 
old system of the balance of power which had governed the 
relationships of European nations during the nineteenth 
century. At the end of 1918 it seemed to some of us as 
though the Empire of Right foreshadowed by Kant, Liebnitz, 
William Penn, Saint-Pierre, Rousseau and others, was at 
hand. But during the years which followed, when the 
peoples of Europe, exhausted by their warlike efforts, would 
have weleomed a new orientation of federal principles, the 
forces of apathy and reaction proved too strong. A few 
pangs—Reparations, the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the 
1924 Protoeol, Locarno, the Saar—have at: intervals dis- 
turbed this inanimate body now threatened with a fresh 
convulsion which will either extinguish the existence of the 
parent or produce a lusty infant. Either M. Briand’s con- 
ception of a federated Europe will gradually be realised, or 
Western - civilisation will be finally submerged. ‘That is 
the choice before us. Europe is pregnant, and the scientists, 
by annihilating space and forging the instruments of mutual 
and wholesale destruction have shortened the period of 
confinement. 

But where are the physicians who can deliver her? All 
the statesmen cry aloud for peace and prepare for war. 
These, however, are the inevitable symptoms heralding 
the birth of every federal constitution. It was only a century 
and a half ago when thirteen American sovereign States, 
distracted by three wars actually in progress and eleven 
outstanding disputes, nevertheless at the instigation of 
Hamilton, Madison, and other leaders of public opinion, 
decided to become “one and inseparable,” and through 
the development of the federal idea established a new Union 
of States in North America. Thereforc, in spite of the dark 
clouds which at the moment envelop the international horizon, 
we need not despair of a happy issue. 

It is true that Europe may not be able at a single bound 
to emulate the American example. There are degrees and 
stages of federalism, and the immediate problem is to dis- 
cover the essential elements of a new European order which 
will ensure justice, promote peace, and prevent war. If the 
peoples want peace, and if the statesmen are sincere in their 
protestations, new institutions can be evolved within the 
framework of the League as integral parts of its organisation. 
I would submit that, under existing conditions, these essential 
elements are (a) a peaceful procedure for effecting changes 
in the public law—an Equity Tribunal; and (b) guarantees 
that the public law will be respected and, if necessary, en- 
foreceed—an International Police Force. These, I suggest, 
are the twin pillars of the new federal edifice, reinforced by 
a supreme European Council as its executive authority, 
Nothing less will suffice to banish the spectre of war and 
to inculcate a new mentality which in course of time will 
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create a new Europe, “one and inseparable.” Mini 
implores it, justice demands it, whilst necessity acne 
necessity, brooks no, delay.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully 

’ 


Davizg, 
ndon, S. Wy 


HITLER, HEIDEN AND MR. REES 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR, 

Srr,—It is with astonishment that I read the b 
narrow-minded review of Konrad Heiden’s book on Hitle 
May I be allowed to suggest that such a totally pr 
and essentially propagandist article is not worthy of * 
Spectator at an hour when we should be seeking to Mobilis 
the forces making for peace and goodwill ? 

It is too much to expect us to believe that a man so Utterly 
hollow and superficial as Hitler is represented by Mr. Regs 
to be, could ever have done what, in fact, he has done, 
thing is absurd. He even tells us that Hitler js “Jos 
I venture to think that if Mr. Rees sought to do in a month 
half that Hitler does in the same time, he would be a Nervous 
wreck at the end of the period ! 

At the very time that an offer of friendship with Franee 
an offer “to bury the hatchet for good,” is being made 
we are told, in the columns of The Spectator, that the may 
who thus endeavours to heal the wounds of centuries jy 
incapable of anything but brutality and barbarism, Ty 
people, on the other side, who seem disposed to reject this 
offer and can believe in nothing but more arms and mop 
forts, are (I presume) regarded by Mr. Rees as civilised, 

I do not ask your reviewer to be pro-Nazi or pro-Hitler, 
but we are entitled to expect from such a journal as youy 
some dignity and objectivity, at the very least, and not g 
mere diatribe based (I should imagine) upon a very scant 
knowledge of post-Hitler Germany. Many of the statements 
in this review are ludicrous. Take the allegation that thog 
who “believed in Hitler” are either “dead, tortured o 
defeated.” Does Mr. Rees really think that the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of men who followed Hitler during 
the last ten years and more, are now “ dead, tortured or 
defeated? All over Germany one meets men, by the 
dozen, who have followed their leader for years and who 
are proud and happy in the work they are doing to rebuild 
a shattered people under his guidance. 

What of men like Goering or Ribbentrop, who have been; 
for many years, believers in Hitler? Are they dead o 
tortured ? One is compelled to protest against a review 
crammed, like this, with wildly partisan allegations. 

Much of the attitude of the British Press and public 
towards the Nazi movement (which must appear strongly 
distorted to most of those who have actually lived for long 
periods under the Hitler régime—as I have) is due to the 
simple fact that (as we see in this review) almost any state. 
ment of an anti-Hitler character receives ready credence, 
while other statements, made on as good or better authority, 
but not anti-Hitler, are either totally ignored or dismissed 
as propaganda. 

Let me give an example: in October, 1935, it was stated 
in a number of prominent English papers that the pric 
of bread in Germany was twice the price it was over her. 
I happened to be in the Rhineland, at the time, and, “ checking 
up” this statement, found that it was entirely untrue. | 
wrote to two papers giving the exact price, as ascertained 
by personal enquiry. Neither of these papers would publish 
my statement. I have had numerous similar experiences. 

If the British picture of Hitler is to be built up from rabidly 
anti-Hitlerite sources alone how are we to avoid a complete 
distortion ?—I am, yours faithfully, Meyrick Boor. 

111 Norton Way, Letchworth. 

{Mr. Goronwy Rees writes: ‘My review was, I think, 
a fair summary of Herr Heiden’s views; I confess that 
I agree with them, but I pointed out that they might bk 
exaggerated and must suffer from lack of perspective. 10 
dismiss the facts of Herr Hitler’s career and character, a 
Mr. Booth would have me do, is to ignore the problem which 
he presents ; to assume that, because he has, if he has, ‘ rebuilt 
a shattered people,’ he therefore cannot be brutal, uncivilised, 
treacherous and lazy is to pretend that he presents no problem 
at all and to turn history into a mere matter of wish-fulfi 
ment.” | 


Thorney House, Smith Square, Westminster, Lo 
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mi Europe and the World 
Bothy "By E. L. WOODWARD 


Mobilise 
rESs0R LANGER’S work in the field of international 
0 Utterly ytions has already given him a high reputation in the 
Mr. Rees ied States and in Europe. His latest book will increase 
ie, ag utation; it is safe to say that there are not more 
. lazy,” e half a dozen scholars in the two Continents who could 
@ month ve written SO good an account of European diplomacy 
Nervous fom the fall of Bismarck to the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. The book covers only fourteen years, 
Fran, ut the history of these years is immensely complicated, 
and the difficulties of presentation are very great. There is 
the may » dominant figure; there is no dominant question. The 
‘aries i jstorian finds himself confronted with the task of describing 
a the problems of China, Macedonia, Abyssinia, Venezuela, the 
ect this (ongo basin, the islands of the Pacific, the mountains of 
. More Hi imenia. Professor Langer has faced these problems ; he 
lived. jys attempted to judge their significance. He writes clearly, 
“Hitler, wd his pages are not often overcrowded. Each chapter 
S YOU Hi ius its own bibliography, and the short sentences in which 
nota the books are assessed are nearly always fair and accurate. 
Y Sean There are also some twenty maps, well chosen and well 
ements HF avn. It is almost unnecessary to point out that the book 
t those should be read by every student of foreign affairs who wants 
—s wmething more than a superficial knowledge of the distribu- 
| tin of power and influence in the world today. 


during Readers of Professor Langer’s book will remember that a 
red or ‘ ‘ ‘ a Ae 
¥ historian sets out to discuss, in the words of Ranke, ** what 
i actually happened.” It is not easy to discover * what hap- 
eu pened”; it is less easy to find out why it ‘ happened.” 
Moreover, during the last two centuries the accumulation of 
material has been such that no one man can possibly survey 
ill the records even of a single decade. For these reasons 
finality and complete objectivity cannot be obtained. Any 
history, however encyclopaedic, must be a selection from 
oubl the facts; the choice of facts will be determined in large 
ongly measure by the character, interests, sympathies and environ- 
ion, fp ment of the historian. The historian is himself part of the 
a history that he writes. 


state. If therefore one calls attention to Professor Langer’s 
ence, sympathies, and the effect of those sympathies upon his 
rity, judgements and his selection of material, one is treating 
ised J YS Work with the respect due to any work of art. Every 

critie knows that the old tag omnis determinatio est 
rated [40 applies to all the work of men’s hands. Books, 
ric “tues, and pictures tend to have defects which are the 
here, fe UNterpart of their merits. One may almost say that if 
ki there are no defects, there will be few merits. From this 
. | Pp gle of criticism, what would one notice about Professor 
ined [ 0ger’s book? It is one of the great merits of the book 
lish I at it connects diplomacy with economic facts and economie 
‘ rvalries; but this connexion is made at the expense of 
idly B Politics in the proper sense of the term. There is little 
lete J Mracterisation of the men who controlled European policy ; 
1 there is practically no account of the machinery by which 

policy Was controlled. This machinery is of great importance 
ak because it differed in different countries. The absence of 

real parliamentary control in Germany, the presence in 

Germany of a body like the General Staff, the peculiar 

susceptibility of the German people to mass propaganda, and 

the type of propaganda provided for them, all these facts 
ih Ee Televant to the understanding of German policy ; yet a 
il teader who knew neither Germany nor England would 

hardly gather from Professor Langer’s book even that the 
m Psition of the German Staatssekretdr des cluswdrtigen Amtes 





file SL 
The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902. By William L. 
Langer. Two vols. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $7.50.) 


was very different from the position of the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Although Professor Langer says little about the 
“machinery ” by which policy was controlled in Germany, 
he gives a sympathetic explanation of this policy. He is less 
sympathetic, especially in his first velume, towards Great 
Britain. One could illustrate this point in a score of ways. 
In his chapter on The Triumph of Imperialism he takes British 
imperialism as an example to illustrate the imperialism of 
other Powers. His account of British imperialism is super- 
ficial ; a great deal of it consists of quotations from the writings 
or speeches of extreme imperialists and anti-imperialists. He 
adds that “the military success of Prussia,” and “for that 
matter, the obvious successes of Bismarck’s ‘ realistic ’ policy 
had much to do” with the spread of militarist attitude in 
other countries. An English writer would certainly call this 
an understatement, and would say that, apart from Bismarck 
and the soldiers, men like Treitschke (who does not appear in 
Professor Langer’s book) debased the intellectual and moral 
currency of Germany and of Europe to a far greater extent, 
and with more sinister consequences, than the whole school 
of Jingoists debased the popular mind in England. One 
remembers Bebel’s remark of his fellow countrymen: Das 
Volk is noch siegestrunken. 

One may give two other instances of the manner in which 
Professor Langer’s sympathies affect his judgements. His 
account of the Armenian massacres throws too much blame 
on the Armenian revolutionaries, while he writes of the 
Sultan: ‘* Whether Abdul Hamid deserves the black reputa- 
tion that has been pinned to him is a matter for debate.” 
He describes Russian cynicism, English sentimentality and 
blunders over the Armenian question, but he does not con- 
trovert the evidence that Germany used anti-English feeling 
in Turkey as a good occasion for getting commercial con- 
cessions. Again, Professor Langer maintains that German 
policy in the Middle East (on the Baghdad railway question) 
was not the great mistake which many German and English 
writers have taken it to be. It may be noticed in passing that 
Herr von KiihImann, and other critics of this policy, have 
linked it with the policy of German naval expansion. The 
combination of the Middle Eastern and the naval policies, at 
a time when the fate of the Habsburg monarchy was still 
unsettled, proved Germany’s undoing. This view may be 
right or wrong ; but surely it is special pleading to write that 
**the Germans [in the Middle East] were willing from the 
start to avoid treading on the toes of others.” The despatches 
of Marschall show that the Germans knew quite well that they 
were antagonising Russia. The British Government from the 
start left no doubt about British views on the question of the 
Persian gulf, and the discussion at the Russian ministerial 
council of February, 1907, shows the importance of the 
railway question in the determination of Russian policy. 

In a work of less outstanding merit and importance, the 
distribution of emphasis and apology would be less a matter 
of disquiet. One’s disquiet is greater because Professor Langer 
is not alone among contemporary American historians in 
describing British policy in terms which, to English students, 
do not seem altogether fair. France comes in for similar 
treatment ; but French scholars have done far more to state 
their case. Englishmen have allowed judgement to go by 
default; they have themselves to thank if they appear, in 
the eyes of the world today, the dupes of their own self- 
righteousness. Heaven spare us from “ nationalist ” histories, 
but at least we might tell in our own words what we did in the 
recent past, and why we did it. Hitherto we have left the task 
largely to our critics. 
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The Catholic Min Orit it reveals Catholicism in England as a alike . 

y trend of the nineteenth century and not inane : ag 

Gatholicism in England, 1535-1935. By David Mathew. social forces. Yet it is unmistakable that up to Pgh, At " 
(Longmans. 9s.) the Catholic tradition was aristocratic. It had its ite vee 
Fr. Mariew has the happy knack of hitting upon fresh and in other classes, but what kept it going and enabled jg ’ phic 
original themes for his historical works. His first work, The Survive was the nucleus of the Catholic nobility ang ; mmol 
Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe had a superb subject, the with their tenantry. Till the last century it was Bey iia P 


impact of the Tudor monarchy, the English form of the 
Renaissance State, upon those relics of a pre-mediaeval 
civilisation, the Celtic peoples in Wales, Ireland and the 
Scottish Highlands. His new study, though less exciting, is 
no less welcome: it is a portrait of the Catholic minority in 
England since the Reformation, of its distinctive (and distin- 
guished) culture and tradition. The book has all the qualities 
we have come to expect : it is sensitive and sympathetic to a 
degree ; scrupulously fair to other traditions, for example the 
Anglican, on which it is most discerning; written with great 
refinement and a gift of vivid portraiture in phrase. There are 
no polemics at all—so refreshing compared with Mr. Belloc 
and other Catholic apologists ; Fr. Mathew is a historian. 

He accepts the evident fact of a minority tradition, with all 
its consequences, and with no tortuous straining to prove that 
the minority was larger than it was or to suggest that into 
the seventeenth century it was possibly a majority of the 
nation, In his view, ‘‘a special religious type, built up by the 
Elizabethan recusants, emerges clearly in the reign of James I, 
and from this time there comes a consciousness of a Catholic 
society no longer conceived as co-extensive with the nation but 
embedded in it.” That understood, it is possible to follow 
Fr. Mathew with almost complete agreement. He is interested 
in the study of this special type or types; and since his 
approach is mainly personal, it gives rise to many portraits 
of the leading personalities in the tradition, from Fisher and 
More, through innumerable Howards and Arundells, to 
Bishops Challoner and Milner, Newman and Manning and 
Vaughan, to conclude with the late Cardinal Bourne. It is in 
the sense of character that F'r. Mathew’s strength lies: he com- 
bines a remarkable power of delineating the man’s physical 
appearance with a perception of his essential inner nature, 
the product of a deep human sympathy. Nor is he less success- 
ful in portraying a class. Of the “‘ robust and mechanical 
piety of the early Lancastrians,” he says, ** for elderly men, too, 
a measure of devotional interest and practice was not unseemly 
as they sat in their fur-trimmed gowns with their faces peering 
rheumily beneath the caps with the tight ear-flaps.’” He 
describes, succinctly, the pause in the tempo of change in 
Mary’s reign: ‘* The ruling class in England had performed 
a task of much complexity. They had swallowed the whole 
of the monastic landed areas. Now in the mid-century they 
rested, as untheological and  unspeculative as _ boa- 
constrictors.” Of the Puritan feeling against Rome, which 
grew to such power in the seventeenth century (and which we 
still have with us, if in an attenuated and vulgarised form), 
he notes ‘‘ the vitality of that doctrine which has always 
possessed a curious detached integrity and an unrivalled power 
of focusing animus.”” Very sympathetic ; very just. 

The great point of the book is that it underlines the 
essential Englishness of Catholicism in England—at any 
rate up to the flood-tide of the Irish immigration with the 
Industrial Revolution and the Irish Famine. And on this 
Fr. Mathew quite convinces; though it comes with some- 
thing of a surprise to realise how English it is, for naturally 
in politics much more attention has been paid to Parsons 
and Manning, both thoroughly un-English in type, to the 
exotic Catholicism of Stuart Court circles, Henrietta Maria 
with her Capuchins, Charles II’s morally variegated, if 
Catholic, duchesses, James II and the dévoite Mary of Modena 
and Fr. Petre. On the other hand, what could be more 
English than Milner or Ullathorne or Bourne—even if the 
last belonged to the type of somewhat heavy English ? 
These came from the Catholic middle-class, a very restricted 
social field for Catholicism to draw from—until the nineteenth 
century it seems to have consisted of a few wine merchants, 
corn factors, mercers and the like. This notwithstanding, it 
was their representatives, backed by the growing numbers 
of working-class Catholics in the towns, who won in the 
end against the old aristocratic Catholicism based on the 
country houses. It is interesting to see the conflict between 
the Ultramontanism of Wiseman and Manning and the 
English form of Gallicanism to which the gentry adhered ; 

















an aristocratic religion, as Methodism was the religion .; 
the petit bourgeois. Perhaps this was why the former aj 
had culture and charm, and the latter has been so cult a 
barren, so unattractive—producing chiefly hymns Fag 
bad ones. — 
The reverse side of Ir. Mathew’s largely personal 
is an inadequate appreciation of the political factors gover 
a situation. The Reformation in England was not detemiad 
by Henry VIII's personal idiosyncrasies ; nor was it a ude 
process, feeling against the Church had been brewing for 
long time. Nor was English hostility to Philip II or Louis Xn 
—or for that matter William I]—due to personal Considen, 
tions; it was politics in each case. Each of them re 
sented a grave challenge to English power, the threat 9 
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European domination. In this light James II's line yyfm wrote 
disastrous ; it would have delivered the whole Contin membe 
into the hands of the French. The Revolution of 1688 wale title W 
in that respect a “ glorious” achievement : it put us at the Fede 
head of the European coalition, led to the downfall of Frengfe is the | 
ascendancy and our own emergence as the first power in tim along 
world. What would have happened if James had had} Feder 
way, or such idiots as the Northern Earls as against (cj apprec 
in Elizabeth’s time? The ineluctable fact is that the deff us tha 
of Catholicism led to the greatness of the English nation, the in: 
A few of the figures given are unreliable. It is impossiyf by wh 
to believe that 5,000 émigré priests came over during th passag 
French Revolution ; nor can we accept Gondomar’s estim,je italics 
of 300,000 recusants and 600,000 Catholics attendiy Local 
Protestant worship in James I’s reign. It is a pity too thf a”! 
we should be given so much detail about third-rate Cathoigfe “the 
novelists in the Edwardian era, at the expense of adequate And h 
treatment of more lasting elements in the cultural traditiq, hower 
There is, for example, not a word about Donne, a grit proce 
omission; and only one word about the great compownfe Tight 
Byrd and Elgar; nor is it right to have omitted Hopkinge ‘ th 
though his influence is only now at its height. One wou, ofthe 
have so much preferred a concluding chapter summing » to the 
the constituents of this culture of the Catholic minority, #° | 
and estimating its contribution to the general English traditin Pct 
But these are smaller points, and the book professes tol acuta 
only a study, not a history: it is, however, a singular 07 
suggestive and satisfying one. Will Fr. Mathew some tinge 
contemplate writing for us on the grand _ scale that fil » 
history of his subject for which he evidently has all tk® a 
faculties and all the gifts ? ALM 
Federal India 

The Making of Federal India. By Professor N. Ganglag® Histe 
(Nisbet. 12s. 6d.) | 
Tue spirit in which this book is written is shown in th Ina 
quotation from Thucydides which Professor Gangulee place Span 
on his title-page: ‘* For the later kindness done in seas, the ¢ 
though small in comparison, may cancel a greater previo value 
wrong.” In more than one passage, Dr. Gangulee speaks % 
the too common mistake of British statesmanship in India been 
doing the right thing too late, or perhaps without good gat fw 
But there are other passages which prove that, if he thinh® stude 
that the speed of political reform has been too slow, he ism objec 
unaware of the inherent obstacles in his own country whit to k 
might have made any greater speed dangerous to the my to tl 
interests of India. In a word, this author is a patriotic India, certa 
not unmoved by the national spirit, yet honest enough torent wae 
nise the whole nature of the problem and courageous enough! dew 
speak boldly of the faults of his own people. In his book} a 
nationalist fellow-countrymen will find little material for thet ( 1-3 
propaganda, while the official will perhaps see in it no mi a“ 
than a competent compilation, coloured at times with tl , 
author's national feelings. But the general reader, for whit} ots 
(and particularly for the British reader) it is designed, vi te 





find in it the connected story of the growth and change 
government in India ; and if he is in search of a descriptits 
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the task and of the instrument of which Lord Lin- 


alike ue about to take charge, he will find it in these pages. 








en 4 oe very outset of this opportune book, Professor 
0 this 7 : Jee reminds us that the federal solution of the problem 
$ » f vernment in India was not only. dictated by its geo- 
abled it : nical and racial conditions, but helps" to provide a 
and \ common ground on which the sometimes conflicting claims of 
cams dia and England can be reconciled ; and he recalls the 
Teligion y guct that when Lord Harding's Despatch of “1912, on the 
Mer aly nect of a federal solution, was published, it was greeted 
) cultur by a substantial body of Indian nationalist opinion as laying 
» ANd sug the first foundat ions of a * solid basis of the reconciliation of 
Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism.” It As true 
] Approagim that Lerd Crewe, at that time Secretary of State, said : ze I 
5 LOVE gee no future for India on these lines ie but he was speaking 
determing with the voice of official caution, and, like Lord Morley 
C8 Suddey himself, refused to countenance the ambitious hopes of those 
Wing for fm who took longer views. A federation of self-governing 
Louis Xyy provinces Was not then in sight, and even as late as 1925 
Considen, many prominent members of the Government of India 
1eM Tepp. remained sceptical : so much so, that when I chose ** India : 
threat g Federation ? ” as the title of a little monograph which I 
+ Tine yy wrote for the Government at that time, I was told by a 
Contin member of the Viceroy's Council that the only true part of my 
' 1688 yall title was the question mark ! 
US at the Federation is now the accepted goal. Professor Gangulee 
Of Frenaf is the first to acknowledge that its enactment in the latest of 
wer in tm along series of Government of India Acts does not make it a 
d had ji Federal Union in being. And, indeed, he shows his pertinent 
inst Ce appreciation of the fundamental problem when he reminds 
the defeyfM us that, in India, the essence of the national tasks lies less in 


the institutions of government than in the character of those 
by whom and for whom they are to be used. In one significant 
passage he speaks of the real basis of self-government (the 
italics are his) as having been created by Lord Ripon in his 
Local Self-Government reforms—-** a vital link in the chain of 
organisms” . . . Which were to be fostered sedulously as 
“the small beginnings of the independent political life.” 
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adequije And he rightly deplores their early failure. His main purpose, 
traditi,, fj however, is to show how the making of Federal India has 


proceeded from the early stages of undisputed British sove- 
reignty, through the tutelage period of representative Councils 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and thence, by way 
ofthe Statutory Commission and the Round Table Conference, 
to the Act which received the Royal Assent last year. There 
are places in this otherwise well-told story where his per- 
spective seems to be at fault: others, again, where he is not 
strictly accurate ; but with his main objective, as with the 
manner in which he reaches it, there can be no quarrel. And, 
in commending The Making of Federal India to the British 


great 
Moser, 
Hopkins 
ne woul 
ming 1) 
minority, 
radition 
ses to be 


ingulariy 


me tine : 

that. fal public, I ask them to read and digest, with especial delibera- 
“all tye tion, the chapter entitled “ The Partnership in a Common 
OWSE, = A, F. Wuyte. 


Spanish America 


Historical Evolution of Hispanic America. 
(Blackwell. 16s.) 
Iv a little more than 500 pages this book traces the history of 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking America from the times of 
the conquest and colonisation until the present day ; and the 
value of Professor Rippy is that he is an interpreter of events 
as well as a narrator. His enormous task of compression has 
been well done, and the salient facts of the sub-continent’s 
growth are put in a form which ought to be valuable to the 
student. American students have, however, been his 
objective ; and they, like their professors, have an attitude 
to knowledge rather like the attitude of the Mohammedans 
to the Koran. One feels that while Professor Rippy has 
certainly not written a mere handbook, he has written one 
Which almost asks to be learned by heart ; one which will be 
8 useful book of reference, but whose narrative at any given 


By J. F. Rippy. 





ook bie Point will need immense aniplification. A fair bibliography 
or thei (drawn, however, as is natural, largely from American publi- 
o mt, ations) makes this amplification possible. 

th the Inevitably North American writers compare with some 
whofe, ©Mplacency the social and economic progress of the northern 
d, vig Part of the continent with the backwardness of the southern, 
nge Of forgetting that to the outsider the attractive vices of personal 


iptiog 


politics with light opera accompaniment seem to be common 
to both the Anglo-Saxon and Spanish regions. The most 
important divergences appear, as Professor Rippy points out, 
in colonial tradition and the physical environment. In South 
America there was no frontier spirit because the nature of the 
country provided no frontier, but a series of isolated scttle- 
ments, and this fitted in only too well with Spain’s policy of 
occupation for adventure, religion and treasure, rather than 
for trade : 

“Tt is also important to note that the areas best adapted to 

progress are usually located in the highlands of the interior, areas 
cut off from the coast by swamp and jungle and steaming heat. 
Among the continental republics, only Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and southern Brazil, which are in the temperate zone, are excep- 
tions. Accordingly, there had not been in Latin America, as in the 
United States, a progressive movement from the coast to the interior, 
In general, there had been no frontier in the sense which Turner had 
used the word—no great area of free land to be occupied by the 
small farmers moving west in perpetual waves, giving fluidity, 
creative activity, and increasing energy to American life. Hence, 
much of the freshness and vigour which our frontier brought was 
lacking. Instead there were motionless cities with stagnant popu- 
lations, and a slow-changing society almost in a state of crystal- 
lisation.” 
The emergence from the colonial period into the national 
was long and difficult, and the wars of independence encouraged 
the rise of unemployed military chieftains, who plagued the 
continent for a great deal of the nineteenth century. Brazil 
alone escaped the bloodiness of the struggle and its aftermath, 
and made a more gradual transition to rough-and-ready 
democracy ; but a good half of this country was situated in 
the tropics. 

One turns from the long list of political rivals with their 
coups détat and rather obscure party labels to the modern 
period with some relief, because here Professor Rippy is on less 
well trodden ground. In the earlier pages one was continually 
reminded of fuller and more vivid narratives. In the last 
third of the book Professor Rippy goes in some detail into the 
international period, tells the story of the relation of the 
growing republics to each other, to the United States, Great 
Britain and the rest of Europe. At the beginning of the 
century a time of relative peace and prosperity set in, and 
during the War the great period of North American financial 
exploitation started. This came to an end with the slump, 
and all over the sub-continent one saw the fall of those middle- 
class dictators who had really been Wall Street’s nominees. 
Unfortunately the book comes to an end in 1932, more or less 
at the beginning of the trouble, and is not very illuminating 
on this important crisis. What is seriously missing from 
this part of the story is anything like an adequate picture or 
analysis of society; far too much stress is placed on the 
financial development and personalities without coupling 
with this some account of who were being economically 
developed and what power they acquired. Little is said of 
working-class movements, and one simply has no idea of how 
the ** radicals,” &e. are and what they represent. 

Inadequate as Professor Rippy’s analysis is, it does the 
useful task of taking the republics one by one. Paraguay, 
for example, suffered far, far less than Chile. The study of 
international relations is more thorough. There is a good 
account of the rivalry of Britain and the U.S. from the time of 
Canning onwards, and Professor Rippy warns his countrymen 
that the British willingness to make all the political con- 
cessions to the U.S. is always done on the tacit understanding 
of an open-door trade policy. The Germans are now reported 
to be at almost their pre-War position. ‘Towards the League 
of Nations the republics have always vacillated in affection ; 
on the subject of Hispano-Americanism there has been much 
eloquence but little of what the pragmatic Professor would 
call economic results. Why does he expect them ? Americans 
should have realised by now that the Southern shyness of 

2an-Americanism, and hostility tothe United States, are based 

on unpragmatic values, and that a true valuation of the 
development and life of the South ought to stress these much 
more than Professor Rippy does. Fair enough to perceive 
that he is dealing with ** a country of aristocrats and artists,” 
he does not allow his material to influence his purely arbitrary 
sanitation-and-balance-sheet view of history. Still, his is a 
very adequate text-book for the budding business man, For 
I suppose the bulk of Professor Rippy’s students are hoping 
to go to South America and sell something. 


V. S. Prircuerr, 
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The Fruits of Dilettantisme 


Bouvard et Pécuchet. By Gustave Flaubert. 
T. W. Earp and G. W. Stonier. (Jonathan Cape. 


Translated by 
7s. 6d.) 
Tius book was Flaubert’s last will and testament, and he did 
not live to finish it. It represents the result of a lifetime spent 
in bitter observation of the follies of mankind—especially 
those follies which result-from good intentions coupled with 
feeble intelligence and inadequate knowledge. There have 
been many men who have looked on, with a mixture of fury, 
amusement and pity, at the absurd antics of their fellow- 
creatures, but there have been none who brought to this 
pastime such a poring zest, such a gluttonous delight in the 
evidences of bestial stupidity, as Flaubert did. And _ his 
observation was almost entirely without pity—without that 
ultimate sense of the potential nobility behind the meanest of 
mankind, which makes such observers as Stendhal and Balzac, 
for instance, his superiors. 

For nine years Flaubert collected material for this book— 
the Dictionnaire des Idées Regues and the Sottisier—appalling 
collections of stupidities..culled from the behaviour and 
written opinions of the nineteenth century. In order to dis- 
play all this in the novel form, Flaubert conceived the idea 
of two typical members of the petite bourgeoisie—prototypes 
of Strube’s Little Man—ordinary and unattractive and hum- 
drum as the lives they lead as copying clerks. They meet by 
chance, strike up a friendship. Then one of them is left a 
substantial sum of money, and the two decide to give up their 
jobs, buy a property in the country, and settle down to farming 
together. The rest of the book describes their lamentable and 
stationary Odyssey, through various forms of activity, until 
at last, in despair at the failure of everything they touch, 
they go back to their desks in Paris. Their farming is, of 
course, a disaster (farming always is) ; but one thing leads to 
another, according to Flaubert, and the two bonshommes 
experiment successively in ornamental gardening, preserving 
and distilling, chemistry, geology, archaeology, history, litera- 
ture, playwriting, politics (one of the most trenchant chapters 
this), love (very squalid), gymnastics, table-turning, mes- 
merism, astrology, magic, philosophy, Christianity. ‘ bon- 
dieuseries,”’ education (very funny)—and so back to the 
starting-point. 

The effect is consistently comic, as well as pathetic ; but 
it is also rigid and mechanical. The parti pris is too obvious 
from the outset; the careful compilation of facts, & la Zola, 
the punctuality with which everything either bursts or goes 
bad in the hands of Bouvard and Pécuchet : this unyielding 
determination on the part of the author ends by giving an 
effect of lifelessness and superficiality to his indictment. 
Just as the fundamental mistake of the heroes’ life was that 
their knowledge was too quickly acquired and thus too 
superficial to work, so Flaubert’s treatment of them is too 
perfunctory to confer even the illusion of fairness. Life is 
not as simple as this, and art does not succeed by attempting 
to represent it as such. The Flaubert of Mme. Bovary, of 
L’ Education Sentimentale, of Un Coeur Simple knew this ; but 
hatred of life, disgust of the body, nervous exasperation, and 
the final horror of the 1870 War, combined in the end to 
produce in him a state of mind inimical to the best kind of 
art. Flaubert was no longer capable of inventing M. Homais ; 
he could only write the chapter in which Bouvard and Pécu- 
chet make medical experiments on the inhabitants of the 
village. Every detail of that chapter is selected with a view 
to producing the maximum effect of ridicule, but how much 
less subtle it is, how much less true, than a single page of M. 
Homais. ‘ Vomir ma bile ’’—‘* Exhaler ma colére”?: Flau- 
bert’s letters, during the years when he was preparing this book 
and writing it, are full of such phrases. Such anger must be 
superhuman if it is not to seem petty, and Flaubert’s was too 
much the result of mere irritation and melancholia, Letters had 
triumphed over life. When it came to satire, as opposed to 
the analysis of the romantic character, Flaubert was no 
Swift. “ Il faut savoir admirer ce qu'on n’aime pas,” he wrote 
in a letter to Mme. Roger des Genettes ; but he could not 


keep his own precept steadily before his mind while writing 
his book ; the angry blood rushed to his head as he thought 
of those two disgusting, squalid little bourgeois, with their 
timidity, their gullibility, their infinite lack of intelligence, 
their utter inability to comprehend the poetry of the world— 
above all, their miserable physical ugliness. 


Flaubert does 


—  — 
not say that Pécuchet suffered from halitosis but } 

te 3 : ? he 
us feel that this is what he really minds most about the 
man. The description of Pécuchet’s encounter with th 
dog gives the measure of Flaubert’s horror of deine 
which was as violent as Tolstoy’s, and far more micas 
since it did not repose on a religious basis, nabl, 

Lest I may have left the absurd impression that 
is not worth reading, let me hasten to add that no One’s eq 
tion is complete until they have read it. It is q unique a 
and as well as being convulsively funny it is full of nn 
pieces of observation. The heroes’ love of gadgets: 
touches as the fact that, in studying natural history « What 
struck them most:about the cedar was that it had been b 
over in a hat,"+the type of mind which finds pleasure j 
coincidences ; Bouvard’s final inducement to Mme, Bordin 
marry him—** What’s to stop you? Your trousseay ? On 
linen bears the same mark—a ‘ B’ !—we'll unite our initials” 
in which the penuriousness of the French character is neatly 
summed up; the way in which the heroes are always discon, 
certed, but never taught, by deviations from Tules, in the 
sciences which they ‘explore: these, and a hundred other 
details, are sufficient to keep the reader's amusement COD: 
tinually on the stretch. He will end by liking Bouyarg and 
Pécuchet better than Flaubert can ever have done: afte 
their arduous pilgrimage was over, they did at least POssess 4 
modicum of knowledge, though they had no spirit left to apply 
it; and I think it even possible that they had learnt to knoy 
stupidity, in its grosser forms, when they saw it. Ye , 
unique and extraordinary and terrifying book. But to cal 
it Flaubert’s greatest. as Mr. David Garnett has just done, or 
to estimate it, with Mr. Cyril Connolly, among the “ five » 
six greatest novels of the world,” seems to me an abuse of 
language, to say the least. 

This translation is very faithful indeed —so faithful, in fae, 
that it does not read like English at all. I cannot help feeling 
that the translators would have done better to attempt a leg 
jolting rhythm, even at the risk of keeping less close to th 
original. But they have preferred the other course, and th 
reader can at least be sure that the inventor of the mot ju 
is nowhere being paraphrased, 

EpWARD SACKVILLE West, 


this noyy 


The Importance of Being Erney 
Green Hills of Africa. By (Jonathan 
Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Green Hills of Africa, an account of a hunting expedition in 
Tanganyika, is described as “‘an absolutely true book,” which 
is Mr. Hemingway's contribution to discovering ‘“ whethe 
the shape of a country and the pattern of a month’s actin 
can, if truly presented, compete with a work of the imagin- 
tion.” Its most positive achievement is to prove that they 
can not, if the book is written by Mr. Hemingway. Hei 
hampered by a sophisticated technique which, perfectly 
designed to make ‘the imagined real, here only makes the 
actual artificial. His prose degenerates under the pressure ¢ 
an unremitting egotism, and turns into the kind of maudlin 
self-parody which nearly always overtakes him when he 
deserts the safe objectivity of fiction for the jaunty expansive 
ness of autobiography. Moreover he has throughout, it 
points of emphasis and selection, astonishingly abused th 
possibilities of his material. Animals are an inexhaustibly 
interesting subject, but the animals in this book are not; 
they are merely a collection of moving targets which it is Mt. 
Hemingway’s ambition to kill. Hunters are often interestig 
people, but Mr. Hemingway's hunting companions are not; 
of one of them we learn no more (but this at inordinate length) 
than that he was a luckier, though a less good, shot than M. 
Hemingway, while the other remains a mere inflator of Mi. 
Hemingway's digressive lungs. The African native is inte 
resting, but apart from a few acute thumbnail sketches 
hear little of them here beyond their simple admiration fi 
Mr. Hemingway. Mr. Hemingway himself is interesting, bit 
in this book he appears as the biggest bore of the bunch. 
Of course, since the book is by Mr. Hemingway, there at 
some good things in it. There are some admirable paragraphs 
describing incidents in his pursuit of different sorts of gam 
(the best a terse and staccato description of shooting will 
duck), occasionally a piece of country moves him to writes 
CistinguisLed passage, a few of the native trackers have bed 


Ernest Hemingway. 
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‘the subjects of delightfully suggestive sketches. But 
accounts of a succession of very: similar days become 
tonous and as difficult to read: as the most long-winded 

a” damned Safari books” written by non-literary 
of the of which Mr. Hemingway is so understandably con- 
pi In addition, the authors of ‘these volumes have 
el vate one merit that Mr. Hemingway has not: they 
s rad as he does, try to turn Africa into a private Iecture- 
This book groans under the discourses which Mr. 
Hemingway appears to have delivered to his companions when 
the day's hunting was over. They are composed for the most 

of dogmatic generalisations on. dife).and~lettets and 
anecdotes of the intellectual world probably they were good 
enough lectures to deliver.and to listen to when their author 
and his audience were all fuddied with whiskey and fatigue, 
but they are too glib, too inconsistent, and some of them too 
transparently malicious to merit. preservation in a book. 

Taken as a Whole, they show Mr. Hemingway’s literary per- 
sonality in as ridiculous a light as the rest of this book shows 
the rest of his character. I do not think that I will be alone 
jn seeing something absurd in. one of the most gifted of con- 
temporary writers devoting his time to the pursuit of wild 
beasts, quivering with jealousy when his companion secures 
one with superior horns, and trying. to justify the whole 
business to himself by manufacturing a kind of hard-boiled 
mysticism about his feclings. 

One of Mr. Hemingway’s angriest tirades is on the subject 
of literary appropriations.- Since those are his views, he 
should avoid writing lines like these : 

“Tt was wonderful when we heard hiin bellow. It’s such 
asad sound. It’s like hearing a horn in the woods.” 
Diew, que le son du cor est triste au fond des bois, 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The 


Confessions of a Ghosthunter. 
10s, 6d.) 

“Nor a book of idle speculation,” says the dustcover, and 
indeed Mr. Price is a serious investigator, with keen powers of 
sifting evidence when at work on a case and loag experience 
of psychic research (“* ghost” is used ‘as the unpretentious 
name for all “ psychic phenomena”). But it is certainly a 
“popular” book, irritating if you want to take it seriously. 
There is a long and apparently convincing chapter, for instance, 
about 4 haunted house that Mr. Price investigated, and the 
last'sentence laughs at us for being convinced. 


Spirit of Science 


By Harry Price. 


(Putnam, 


We saw even stranger things; so strange, in fact, that— 

for the moment—my lips are sealed concerning them. But we came 
to the conclusion that the supernormal played no part in the 
“wonders ” we had witnessed. 
But'the evidence for poltergeists is perhaps stronger than for 
any other psychic affair, and it is more disturbing to have to 
believe in poltergeists than (say) telepathy ; if the evidence 
broke down here, after going back so far in history, and going 
on While Mr. Price sealed up the rooms and what not, it may 
break down in the other cases too. Mr. Price has played an 
amusing trick on the reader, but only amusing if you read it as 
you do ghost stories, in an agreeable suspension of belief and 
disbelief. 

The-choice of a title in everyday English gave the book a 
direction it had better have kept. Actually it is a scrapbook 
of anything that might be connected with some apparently 
“psychic” phenomenon—no less vague phrase will cever the 
chapter on the tingling he gets from his wireless set, interesting 
and well investigated as it is. Mr. Price's curious lore on the 
possible ways for mediums to cheat is after all only concerned 
with something you want to clear out of the way, and the 
people who do * musele-reading ” don’t need much space once 
It is admitted that they are not ‘“ psychic ” at all. There is a 
good deal of mere fun with magie, as in trying the Bloksberg 
Tryst on the Brocken ; I donot know why Mr. Price should 
always use facetious quotation-marks for the maiden pure in 
heart, when speaking of the lady he had selected for the ritual. 
As to Kuda Bux and the fire-walking, there seems no reason to 
deny that faith keeps off a moderate amount of fire; it is 
known that skin complaints are particularly open to suggestion, 
and Kuda Bux was only on the fire twice as long as Mr. 
Moynagh, who deserves respect whenever the affair-is men- 
Uoned, but wasn't very badly burnt, though he got blisters. 


Nor would it be very disturbing if Bux could see a certain 
amount with the end of his nose, a claim on which we may 
hope soon to have adequate tests. What we really want to 
know about are the ghosts of the title, not’ even the 
** confessions *—a word that might imply some doubt how 
far the thing was serious. 

Mr. Price decides ** we have no seientifie evidence that even 
telepathy is a fact,”’ and will not admit positive belief in either 
ghost, poltergeist, or psychic factor, though there are a lot of 
cases quite unexplained. It seems clear that Dr. Broad’s 
* factor ’’ won't explain all the cases, and there is no theoretical 


- advantage in it if you have to believe in poltergeists as well. 


If you accept them at all there seems no reason to deny that a 
particularly silly one may be at work in Cashen’s Gap, that 
grim upland where Mr. Price could not decide ‘“‘ whether he 
had taken part in a farce or a tragedy.” - He rejects it mainly 
because it would be too silly, supposing instead heaven knows 
what psychological conditions in the whole family at the farm- 
house, but all poltergeists are horribly silly. 'The whole topic 
raises a question as to what * scientifié‘ewiidence ” would be. 
To a practical man like Mr. Price it rediices to what (of course 
genuine) evidence would convince the body of scientists, and 
as they are unwilling to be convinced you want an impressive 
example, not logical induction from a lot of queer ones ; at the 
same time it is sensible to make use of the public which just 
wants stories. The psychic investigator on these terms seems a 
peculiarly English product. Buta certain muddle inthe tone he 
adopts does not keep Mr. Price from knowing what evidence is 
in an actual case, or this book from being valuable and amusing. 
Witiiam Empson. 


Artist v. Critic 


(Faber. 6s.) 


ALr painters hate all critics, and, savage though critics are by 
nature, the reverse is not true. The painter always assumes 
that the critic (by critic in this context I mean a critic who is 
not also a painter) can never say anything useful about paint- 
ing because he does not paint. The critic knows that the 
painter can say many useful things about painting which he 
himself cannot say, but believes that he also can say certain 
useful things which the painter cannot say—because he is a 
painter. 

Mr. Glasecow, who, in spite of having been Keeper of the 
National Gallery for a period, is a painter and not a critic, 
clearly hates critics and devotes most of his introduction and 
one chapter, at least, of his book to pointing out their 
futility. Since it will no doubt give Mr. Glascow some pleasure 
to think that one poor fish of a critic, at least, rose to his bait, 
I propose to nibble and, if possible, to bite. 

The painter rightly maintains that there are many matters 
of technique on which the critic cannot properly speak, and 
that these matters are of vital importance. In this the painter 
unquestionably has the advantage of the critic. But in another 
way the critic has the advantage of the painter. The painter, 
being inside the job, believes that he knows how the painter's 
mind works, wkereas in point of fact he knows how one 
painter's mind works or, at most, how those of a particular 
group of painters work. Starting from this point he goes on 
to assume that all painters’ minds work in the same way as 
his own, and that all painters are ultimately aiming at the 
same thing. Therefore, if certain painters fail to achieve the 
end which he personally has in view, they are condemned as 
incompetent or as “not painters at all” (cf. Mr. Glascow’s 
condemnation of the whole of Byzantine and Egyptian art). 
The idea never occurs to him that they are aiming at and 
achieving something different from his own end but of equal 
value. Therefore the painter’s view of other painters, though 
often keen, is equally often distorted. 

Mr. Glascow fails to recognise that there are two different 
and important approaches to writing about painting. There 
is the approach of evaluation, and there is that of history. 
The History of Art is to do with art, but it is also to do with 
history, and it has never been apparent to me why painters 
should resent the interference of the critic in a section of the 
historical field in which the painter himself rarely even pretends 
to dabble. Possibly the explanation is that the painter 
has a wrong idea of the claims of the critic in writing the 
He may believe that the critic claims to 
If he isa 


The Painter’s Eye. By Edwin Glascow. 


history of art. 
explain why such and such a work of art is good. 
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good historian, this is never his purpose. His purpose is to 
explain why the work of art is of a particular kind and not 
of some other kind, to show why it is like what it is like 
and not like something else. From a purely historical point 
of view this can be important. Painting being as important 
an expression of man as, say, political action, the history 
of a period or a race cannot be complete without the history 
of its painting. 

The other process which can be applied to painting, that 
of evaluation, is entirely different. For myself I believe 
that no one ean ever explain why a painting is good and that 
ultimately we have to rely on our personal reactions to the 
painting. In this case those of a painter are exceptionally 
valuable, but, in view of the bias which may influence him, 
there are occasions when those of the critic may also usefully 
be considered. I don’t know whether Mr. Glascow thought, 
when he was writing his book, that he was proving the goodness 
of certain paintings, but my own impression is that he was 
stating his personal feelings on the matter, often clearly 
and interestingly, but still only stating them. As _ usual 
however, the book is based on a personal view raised to the 
level of a general law, the view being in this case that it is 
* normal for the painter to occupy himself with forms and 
colours and to forget everything else.” It is (relatively) 
normal in a few countries at the present day, and it has some- 
times been normal in other countries and at other times, 
but to say that if is normal in general will not stand the 
test of what artists at other times have done and what they 
have said. 

Read this book then, if you will, but read it as the personal 
expression of personal reactions. Study with interest Mr. 
Glascow when he approves, but suspect him when he con- 
demns. Suspect him also when on page 30 he writes Pintura 
for Pittura, on page 70 Sessetta for Sassetta, on page 82 Manet 
for Monet, and when on page 160 he refers to Blake’s Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell as the Marriage of Heaven and Earth. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


King Alfred 


Alfred The Great. By F. H. Hayward. 


THERE was room for a new life of Alfred; it is a pity Mr. 
Hayward has not made better use of his opportunity. We do 
not ask a biography on this scale to be exhaustive, but we 
expect it to be scholarly and to point the way to fuller sources 
of information. Mr. Hayward brings to his task an immense 
and unqualified enthusiasm for his hero, but enthusiasm 
unsupported by an adequate knowledge of the tongue that 
Alfred spoke and a critical acquaintance with the most recent 
authorities is not enough. A great deal of water has flowed 
under the bridge of Old English studies since the lives written 
by Pauli and Hughes in the ’sixties ; these are commended in 
a bibliography which omits the standard biography by 
Plummer, as well as documents so essential for the study of 
Alfred as Earl and Plummer’s edition of the O.E. Chronicle and 
Professor A. H. Smith’s recent selection from the Parker MS. 
of the years 830-900. Mr. R. H. Hodgkin's History of the 
Anglo-Saxons does find a place, but a study of it has not 
suggested to Mr. Hayward that in the campaign of 871 the 
retention of Merton in place of the Wiltshire Marten, or Mardon 
(on the evidence of the Laud MS), is unsatisfactory ; nor has 
it prevented him from stating on page 112 exactly the contrary 
of what happened at Chester in 894 according to the Chronicle. 
Indeed most of Mr. Hayward’s quotations from the Anglo- 
Saxon texts contain some inaceuracy of translation. If 
Macaulay’s schoolboy had now an undergraduate counterpart 
studying the mediaeval side of the English schools in our 
universities he would not have much difficulty in putting these 
right. 

Mr. Hayward is prepared to credit Alfred not only with his 
translations but with ** a considerable amount of Anglo-Saxon 
verse, rather formless but recognisable as verse”; the naive 
condescension of his approach to Old English literature in 
general is best illustrated by quotation : 


(Duckworth. 


2s.) 


“ We today, sons of Chaucer, hardly recognise as poetry such 
rhymeless works as ‘ Beowolf,’ ‘The Battle of Brunanburgh,’ and ‘The 
Battle of Maldon.’ Yet it is clear that the Anglo-Saxon love of 
alliteration is very much in our blood, and tha’ it accounts in some 
rcasure for the subtle charm of many of the most famous passages 
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— 
in our greater poets as well as for the more blatant Success Of ring The late 


poets . . . Combining these facts with another, namel 

Anglo-Saxon poetry was declaimed to the accompaniment | + grouses 
harp, we may concede that our race, a thousand years Of thy resp onsib 
poetical as well as musical, and we may suspect that when am re ibes 
had warmed to his task the effect was emotionally equal ‘oa id he 
Elizabethan drama at a later time.” ‘ that “en 

‘ sie ie ipte 

After that it is not surprising to find reference to the dark “ the 
of an age which was unable to picture a human face, and y or ordini 
at the “infantine credulity ” and “ tarradiddles ” of the A il the 
Venerable Bede. Bede is indeed an object of special scom— fa githores 
there is not room for both him and the worthy Asser in Yi of tende 
Hayward’s philosophy. A glance at the recent Volume of pattles, 
studies edited for his twelfth centenary by Professor Hamilton, (a bistoy | 


Thompson will point the way to a juster estimate of Perhaps jie Lad 
the greatest writer of the Dark Ages. 


impor 
King Alfred well deserves his place in a series of great lives on 
Leaving to the historian his military and political Achievement MM hew2s4 
there are aspects which attract any reader. It is interesting heen all 
to find emerging in the Saxon age a type, permanent} « Quee 
attractive, which becomes more familiar in the Renaissance_ 9 se ¥8 
the man of action and man of letters. In letters Alfred bo gover 
anticipates an even later conception, the forming of an early Do ne 
Everyman's Library of ** those books which are most needful HE that Lit 
for all men to know.” His struggles in letters, his present ME could p 
of well-bred wolf-hounds to the haughty Fulk of Rheims jg ge in 
exchange for the scholar Grimbald, his engaging adaptatioy trouble 
and mistranslations by which the “ossa Fabricii” in Boethiy [ofthe] 
become the “ bones of Weland,” and the story of Orphey fi Arthur 
and Eurydice is moralised into an allegory of man and his HE down t 
sins—these show the mediaeval scholar at work, and are Worth Mi form e 
a wilderness of burnt cakes and candle elocks in bringing hin Hi je mig 
to life after a thousand years. gt one 
Alfred has not been a fruitful source of inspiration to the fj Thin 
poets, and Mr, Hayward can ill forgive them for preferring J atthe! 
the Welsh Arthur. Perhaps the trouble is that Alfred is aj “Ins 
sweetness and light and writers somehow do better with the J the Bis 
villain as hero on a principle somewhat analagous to Mr, 


Yeats’ paradox that the good men write bad hymns. Eye “The 


Mr. Hayward’s enthusiasm has not succeeded in gleaning the I jad, &e 
last sheaves of the meagre harvest of Alfredian literature, & o the 


There is poor Joseph Cottle, whose monumental epic amused fy “** 


the Lake poets and justifies its now forgotten existence by ya. 
having inspired one of Lamb’s best letters. Milton was not & jbilim 
without an interest in Anglo-Saxon matters ; the part played 3 m imp 
by Junius and the Anglo-Saxon Genesis in the conception of I 
Satan is a fascinating speculation and not beyond conjecture, H posib) 
Satan had an earlier rival in Milton’s favour, and of all th #% Arhu 
unwritten works of literature there are few we would rather I jngra 
have than one sketched in the Trinity MS. : book | 
“A Heroicall Poem may be founded somewhere in Alitedi J for its 
Reign, especially on his issuing out of Edlingsey on the Danes, whos being 
actions are well like those of Ulysses. The 
Joun Brysox, graphs 


Very Clever History 


Little Arthur’s History of England. By Lady Callcott. Centuy 
Edition revised to the Accession of King Edward VIII. (Joh 
Murray. 3s. 6d.) 





Tue late King’s Silver Jubilee coincided with the hundredth 
birthday of Little Arthur's History and the one hundred an 
fiftieth of its authoress, the wife, by her second marriag, 
of Callcott the Academician. The book has been through 
70 editions and has sold 800,000 copies. There is no reas 
why it should not go on selling now that Mr. C. E. Lawrent 
has continued it to the present day. 

He has retained the naive and knowledgeable style 
the original, even using some of Lady Callcott’s adjective 
and phrases : 
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“ And lastly, we must not forget to mention the marvellow 
discovery, by a clever Italian called Marconi, of witeles 
telegraphy.” 







And in a bald and moving account of the Great War he says: 


66 





Greece pretended to help us, but did not.” 






Psmi 
or ra 
other 

As 
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Unluckily there is a danger that the reissue of this childs 
history book will be accepted as one more titillating cor 
tribution to the Victorian Revival which has filtered through 
to contemporary literature via interior decorators. Certaitll 
Little Arthur is taught Protestant and Imperialist principles 
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8 o hin ytest editor says in his introduction = the book 
amely, tha Mv gruses 2 right interest in the story of the growth in power, 
TENE Of thy ye ibility and honourable glory of our race”; and he 
“a 820, wy am shes the Boer War with a grace that Lady Callcott herself 
3) Mitte . mired. This is not a book to please left-wing 
al to thas ould have ad : age P 

. F Jlectuals, though it can hardly fail to interest them. 
Ne dake a same, children, Communist, Evangelical, Nudist, 





ordinary will delight in this way of telling history and 







































ae 4 their “ almost boundless inquiries ” satisfied, as the 
ial som ress desired. For history to young children is not a matter 
Ser in Mp of tendencies, influences, franchise and constitutions but of 
Volume i juttles, kings, murders and personalities. Little Arthur has 
Hamitin, Mab itory divided up for him into kings and picturesque figures 
Of pethap, «» Lady Jane Grey and Sir Thomas More. Even the most 
important kings are mentioned. The character of George I 
steat lives IE for instance is summed up thus “ yet still, upon the whole, 
hievement hewas a useful king.’ Poor Queen Anne does not seem to have 
interesting tenall she might have been : 
rmanenty “Qyeen Anne was kind and good-natured, but not very clever. 
aissanee_. [im fie was rather lazy, and allowed the Duchess of Marlborough 
ers Alfred gb gore™™ her for several years. 
f an early Donot suppose, on the strength of its baldness of statement, 
St needful fF hat Little Arthur's History is a useless book. Little Arthur 
is present ud put his history, coupled with a list of dates, to good 
Rheims ig pe in the School Certificate. The authoress clears up the 
laptations MM rubles of the Commonwealth and even clarifies the Wars 
| Boethiys HM of the Roses. Given a working knowledge of his book, Little 
 Orphey MM Arthur, if he is a good bluffer, could progress further still 
L and hiy MH gown the futile path of the examinee. With a nice sixth- 
are worth MM form essay style of prose and a few vague abstract clauses, 
ging hin HF je might even carry off the usual third in the History School 
gt one of the Universities. 
on to th im Think what verbiage can be made out of this simple sentence 
preferring stthe beginning of one of the Chapters on wicked Henry VIII: 
fred is all “Inseveral parts of our history we have read of the Pope, that is, 
With the MH the Bishop of Rome.” 
Ss to Mr, this can be spun into at least two paragraphs : 
nee Even “The power of the papacy, which, for the last hundred years 
aning the HB had, &e., &c., &e., . . . now found itself face to face with a monarch 
iterature, HM on the English throne who &c., &c., &e. ... 
> amused “Regarded from the standpoint of the rising tide of Protestantisra, 
tence by the Papacy was no longer arrayed in the costly vestitwre of supreme 
* #@ dominion in Christendom, but appeared in the less awe-inspiring 
Was Not HM jabiliments of a perfectly ordinary Continental bishopric, albeit 
rt played HF m important one, which was at once open to contradiction and 
-ption of iy Bbject to human frailties.” 
njecture, HM Posibly neither Lady Callcott, Mr. C. E. Lawrence nor Little 
f all the M Arthur read so much into the simple words. But we can 
rather congratulate the authors on a useful and very clever history 







bok which, unlike other school histories, is good reading 
for its own sake. And we can congratulate Little Arthur on 
being taught palatable history. 

The old romantic wood engravings survive and photo- 
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a gaphs have been added to the modern chapters. 
JouN BeTJEMAN. 
cuff The Drones Club Book of 
the Month 
— Young Men in Spats. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
em Ir is perfectly obvious why The Drones Club has selected 
rough Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s new collection of short stories as its 
ain Bok of the Month. The mystery is how it ever came to 
aie thoose a book at all. For, while its members have always 
mde books on the slightest pretext, they have never been 
tvle of known to read them except by force majeure. As far as we 
ec ne iow, the only record of one having found its way on to the 
dub premises occurs in the present volume ; and in view of 
ide the peculiar and somewhat melancholy circumstances in 
wie Which it arrived it would be rash to preteral that anything 
m the nature of a literary movement is on foot in Dover 
says: Steet. On the contrary, it is reassuring to find that every- 
: thing is much the same as it ever was and that there is just 
‘much moaning at the bar as there was in the days of 
childs § mith. Mr. Wodehouse introduces us to some new Drones, 
g cot ® rather Drones we do not remember to have met before ; 
hrough ttherwise the old hive tradition of laissez-rire is unchanged. 
tainly As the guardian of this tradition, Mr. Wodehouse has 
ciples tvidently wanted to show in his latest contribution to the 





ECTATOR 








Club's history that young men like Pongo Twistleton, Freddie 
Widgeon and Barmy Fotheringay-Phipps are just as capable 
of winning their spats as such old-stagers as Bertie Wooster, 
Tuppy Glossop and Ronnie Fish. Mr. Wodehouse’s con- 
fidence in them is not misplaced. At least two of the stories 
he has to tell are worthy of the Drones who organised the 
Great Sermon Handicap and attempted to nobble Lord 
Emsworth’s champion sow. 

The Drone of the moment is undoubtedly Frederick 
Widgeon. It was Freddie who unwisely offered to open 
Mrs. Silver's window and preferred to fly rather than explain 
to the Fifth Earl of Bodsham how she came to be sitting 
in his lap. It was Freddie again who misunderstood what 
the egregious gentleman in the old Bingletonian tie meant 
by demanding a meal on the Croisette at Cannes; who 
mugged up * The Lady of Shalott ” and lost his trousers for 
his pains in a terrifying argle-bargle with a certain Captain 
Bradbury ; and who finally had to escape by night from 
Matcham Seratchings after inadvertently bombarding his 
host with cats. 

Widgeon’s extravagant exploits in the good old cause of 
Jove, though latterly more frequent than those of his fellow 
Drones, are no more absurd and well-intentioned than the 
adventures, which Mr. Wodehouse recalls, in which Archibald 
and Mordred Mulliner, Percy Wimbolt and Nelson Cork, 
Barmy and Pongo, and Adolphus Stiffham find themselves 
engaged. Laurel and Hardy would sympathise with Wimbolt 
and Cork’s baffled acceptance of ** The Amazing Hat Mystery.” 
Lord Emsworth, recollecting the horrors of the annual béano 
at Blandings, would stretch out a brotherly hand to Barmy 
who, lending one of his at the Maiden Eggesford School 
Treat, was seconded for duty with the Mothers and found 
himself in charge of a Thurber-like force of fearless bacchanals, 
Beach would appreciate the incident under Lord Wivels- 
ecombe’s breakfast table when Gascoigne, the butler, earned a 
fiver for denying the existence of an embodied ghost. And 
the great Jeeves himself might smile discreetly at Archibald 
Mulliner’s unreciprocated love for the proletariat or at the 
poet Mordred’s fiery wooing of Miss Annabelle Sprockett- 
Sprockett at Lower Smattering-on-the-Wissel. But when 
all is said and done, the highest award, perhaps, should go 
to Pongo Twistlcton for his courage, endurance and devotion 
on the occasion of his uncle Lord Ickenham’s expedition to 
the site of one of his former seats in the suburbs. Mr. Wede- 
house as Official Recorder to The Drones, has seldom exercised 
his gifts with greater brilliance and virtuosity than in the 
description he gives of how Lord Ickenham entered ‘* The 
Cedars ” in the réle of a parrot-pruner, proceeded to interview 
a party of complete strangers, and handed over a hundred 
pounds to a love-sick eel-jellier. Jou~ Haywanrp. 
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Fiction ~° 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


A Cloak of Monkey Fur. By Julian Duguid... (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Prelude to Death. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

They Shall Inherit the Earth. By. Morley Callaghan. (Chatto 
and Windus; 7s. 6d.) 

Down Come the Trees. By Anthony Thorne. (Heinemann, 
Zs. 6d.) 





QUESTIONS that begin with the words “* Have you read ss 
are a temptation to liars. The lie almost invariably takes an 
affirmative form. The liar says ‘‘ Yes * to avoid an enthusi- 
astic description of something banal, or because he is afraid 
of being thought uncultured, unfashionable, or simply ignorant. 
There are so many books, and it is so easy to be afraid that 
we haven’t read enough of them. When reviewers are 
asked “‘ Have you read ?” they need not hesitate to 
say “No” quite bluntly, for everybody knows that they 
have too many books to read. ‘‘ Six months have almost 
elapsed,” I read, “Since Miss Smartiboots published her 
last book: her new long novel will be hailed, we predict, 
by the discriminating public that was taken by storm by 
her exquisite autobiography Little Me.” Not having read 
Little Me, and having nothing more than a shrewd suspicion 
of what it is like, I may be able to open that new long novel 
with less of a sinking feeling than I should otherwise have. 
Then there is the case of Mr. Cacoethes, whose second novel 
is about to appear. His first, I learn, “put him at one 
bound into the front rank of our younger novelists.” Ah, 
that front rank, how congested it must be, for we ncver 
hear of anybody who has only managed to bound into the 
second or the tenth rank: I take it that these front rankers, 
like squids, shoot out a kind of smoke-screen of ink which 
completely obscures. those who straggle behind them. But 
what puzzles me about Mr. Cacoethes is to find him also 
described as “ worth watching.” Can it be that there is 
competition of some kind in that front rank ? Is it a race ? 
Are some of those front rankers destined perhaps to bound 
like kangaroos into some even more advanced position ? 
Or is it simply that Mr. Cacoethes, like some risky investment, 
may yield a large dividend before he is universally recognised 
to be worthless ? 





And what does all this lead to ? It leads, not very graciously, 
to four new novels. Am I familiar with their predecessors ? 
Have I read Cross Winds, Traveller's Pack, and Mrs. van Kleek, 
by Elinor Mordaunt ? Delay in the Sun, by Anthony Thorne ? 
Green Hell, by Julian Duguid? Yes, ves, yes, of course I 
have read them, and weren't they all delightful ? Green Hell 
was a spirited account of travel in the Chaco, and it seems 
only right that Mr. Duguid should stick to South America. 
A Cloak of Monkey Fur belongs to a class of novels which 
as a rule do not find their way into my hands, and of that 
class I take it to be an excellent example. It is nothing 
less than a cloak-and-sword romance, an adventure book 
about the Spanish conquistadors in the sixteenth century 
and the founding of Buenos Aires. It opens in Spain, the 
scene rapidly shifts to the Argentine, and then changes 
again to Paraguay. Off they go for gold and_ glory, the 
bearded grandees in velvet doublets and the seamen with 
‘**‘ immoderately white’ teeth and voices that “crack like 
whips,” equipped with hope and earrings, to say nothing of 
morions, petronels, and culverins. And there are women 
on board one of the ships, for one of the captains takes his 
wife and child with him, besides a nurse named Maria Uzcudun, 
tough, resourceful, full of common sense, and the perfect 
heroine for a story of this kind. After due difficulties, she 
finds the ideal mate in her constant adorer, the helmsman 
José Escobar. But adventure is the thing, events on board 
and events ashore, troubles with the Indians and the troubles 
of colonisation. This is the sort of book I should have been 
given in the days when I could not read Henty, and if I 
had a son of the age when boys are supposed to enjoy Treasure 
Island I should give him A Cloak of Monkey Fur, expecting 
him to envy the boy Felipe, who sailed with the con- 
quistadors. 


Miss Elinor Mordaunt, her publishers explain, gives us 
‘a record of the vital life of a child, merging into as vital a 













































life in young womanhood thence to a courageous an, 
vital old age.” To describe a life as vital seems rather like 
describing a Corpse as dead, but if to be vital is to be f 
pickle, handful, or tomboy, the word is applicable { : Anas 
Shelton. : 


* An elderly red-faced man watching her, remarked on thi 
his companion 4 That girl there—oh, .Shelton's daughter a 
—do you kno hat she reminds me of, eh ?—a yearling and 
a thoroughbred racer—out exercising on the end’ of tho ae 


white reins, you know. Reins, an’ by Gad, she'll need page 


d equally: 


Many contemporary novelists, or would-be novelists, are like 
Lear's Young Person of Kew, ‘* whose virtues ANd Vices 
were few,” but one could hardly say this of Miss Mordaunt : 
her merits as a writer are obvious and her demerits olay; ’ 
Not unlike'a sort of latterday Ouida, she writes with enengy 
and often with what appears to be a most lively interest 
her subject. She delights in the extremes of human behavioy” 
in boisterous high spirits, in ardent love, in monstrous caddishe 
ness—indeed, she goes in for melodrama, and seems to believe 
in it so much that she comes near at moments to maki 

the reader believe in it too, for she loves to surround hep 
characters (and here she ‘is a true novelist) with all the: 
picturesque incidentals of their environment. Thus he 
Anna Shelton’s * vital” childhood is passed in a country 
house, in the bosom of a hard and dashing family; Anng’y 
* vital’ young womanhood comes to flower (and gets badly 
bruised) in the tropics: she comes back to England and 
makes herself useful amidst the local colour of a farm; ang 
in her “ vital” old age she “ keeps her dignity ” in a Spanisi 
hotel full of English invalids. If Miss Mordaunt were ty 
discipline her imagination she might captivate ours: af 
things are, she outrages it at every, turn. For instance 
having placed Anna on an island in the Indian Ocean and 
made it clear that she was the Gem of Government House, 
by all means let her make a bad marriage so that we cap 
see what happens to her. But Anna is mated off wifl'g 
figment of fancy, whose family ‘ was of mixed blood, Freteh! 
and Polish, with a dash of something more highly colow 
subtle and sensuous about 7t.”’ The italics are mine: 
second husband was a member of that vast family in fietig 
called Carruthers, and .had “hair like fur.’ I not 
number of curious linguistic sdleeisms, of which the 

singular is baba au rheum. ; 


Mr. Morley Callaghan’s book seems to be his first. 1F 
he were a cook we should call him a good plain cook, s0 let’ 
us call him a good plain novelist writing about good plain. 
Americans, The blurb attributes to him something that B oppry 
everybody claims, ‘a genuine knowledge of the human REINA 
heart.” He writes thoughtfully of the feelings of a father Boppy 
for his son and of the son’s response, a subject seldom treated F-_ 
well in fiction. Also he very sensibly approaches people 
as “ordinary human beings,” more interesting than thet Bi py pan 
political beliefs : THE F 


, ‘ . - ' Royal Ma 
“ They were all like himself, only some of them became Catholics 


and some became Communists, and then it was too bad for Catholie- 
ism and too bad for Communism, for such people as these in ths P= 
generation only heaped the chaos in their own souls on whatever & | 
they touched. Such’ people were all like him in this, that they REI 
couldn't know peace or dignity or unity with anything till they | 
were single and whole within themselves.” 





Down Come the Trees seems to be a kind of allegory, but 
it is not easy to discover what Mr. Thorne (who may le 
distantly related to the Young Person of Kew) is driving By) 66 
at. On the coast of Albania, he tells tis, a new town called By 
Kravynik has arisen, a place rather like Gdynia or Tel-Aviv; BY 

“Towns that were not born, but that have been created i 
robot maturity, efficient, organised, clever. Towns that, although 


He apparently means to terminate his own, but is prevented 
by an Italian typist who gives herself to him in a forest at 
night. ats 


they are new, have never been young.”’ | Th 
s Pe ° .. = . st | sc 
A machine run in the interests of big business, Kravnik 8B) y 
suddenly damaged and threatenvd by a mysterious half- s 
educated Albanian peasant, who seems to resent its existence 9) CA 
| f 
| 
| 
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ther ad 
es WILLIAM BOOTH 
to Anny’ 

’ 
nti was our Founder’s resolve at 
fl SORN APRIL 10th 15 years of age. 
an 1829-1912 
are like 1865 William Booth commenced work alone in the East End of London. : 
1d Vicgs 
se. 1936 GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 
‘nal 1,662 Evangelical Centres. | 
crea - An extensive network of welfare activities on behalf of distressed men, 
haviour’ women and children. 
vaddiatd WORLD WIDE: 
belien Operating in 88 countries and colonies, preaching the simple Gospel 
re from 16,776 centres in 86 languages. Homes, Hostels, Hospitals and 
a a other agencies, 1,607. Day Schools, 1,062. “ 
coil From the abandoned baby > ae lonely aged, all who need a friendly hand find 
Anna’ it in The Army. 
s badly Please send your gift marked ‘Founder's Birthday,” to General 
" " Evangeline Booth, 101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
a; a 
Spanisi 
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BERMUDA & BAHAMAS ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
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FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 
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“st. : . 
3 Iet including hotel. Medical Superintendent: Danie. F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 
+ hes BERMUDA BAHAMAS THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
1 plain. tet | ond 1st | 2nd pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
> that ‘ = mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
ORBITA x9 May £52 £33 pases — trouble, temporary ———.- - bee ——— oe both per are 
luman & 74 —- - received for treatment. areful clinicai, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
father REINA DEL PACIFICO 718 June £53 £37 £58 | £40 and pathological ee Private — with special nurses, 
t 1N c 0 male or female, in the Hospita! or in one of the numerous villas in the 
Treated ORDUNA +16 July £53 | £37 | £58 | £4 grounds of the various branches can ke provided. 
* 27 days, with 3 days in Bermuda. 
people $29 days, with 6 days in Bermuda or 1 day in Bahamas. WANTAGE HOUSE. . a 
their ALSO LATER TOURS. This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separaie 
| Full particulars from: entrance, to — agnor on admitted. 5 ~ equipped = ail 
'TH POOL, 3. the apparatus for the most modern treatment o ental an ervous 
on Bg saullhgy pater BAVIGATON 6s. we St. s.w.1 Disorders, It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
tholics eaden | America ’ te methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
tholie bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
rr | treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery. an 
in this naan, X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
latever Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 


t they ; ‘REGULAR AND RELIABLE INFORMATION for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


ll they MOULTON PARK. 
ON RUSSIAN | AFFAIRS Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
| lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
. but } meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
; 1 ind th the gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
ay be | NE feature of this’ branch, and patients are given every facility. for 


gardening and fruit growing 


riving | bb 7 occupying themselves in farming, g r . 

called | BRITI N OUTLOOK BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

Aviv: The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 

am | in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, ae finest scenery in 
‘ ;, North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 

ted in | Monthly a 2 Price 6d. ‘<auain forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 

hough ee | seaside change or for longer pericds. The Hospital has its own aan 

: | bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 

The only independent British-owned journal dealing | pri 























‘k is Ml) Solel Ss ? | 
pot | ely with Russian and British-Russian Affairs. At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
half: } ————_- | ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass an ard court), 
| croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
fence. | Cm all booksellers or direct from a — ony have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
ented | & TRADE OUTLOOK, ae alter House, | such as carpentry, etc. 
ast at Bedford Street, W.C.2 | For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent « 
“st a | | (Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 


Te ‘lepho one for Specimen copy to Temple Ber 1180. 
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Motoring 


Ir there is anyone left who believes not so much that speed 
implies danger but that it cannot imply safety I would 
recommend him to lose no time in making the personal 
acquaintance of two of the fastest cars built today, the 30-h.p. 
4}-litre Lagonda and the 28-h.p. 4-litre Railton. They should 
convince him, if all else fails, that speed, quickly attainable. 


as quickly reduced and-‘under~ perfect control, -is-a ‘potertt 


factor of safety in present-day conditions. _ . ine 
This is, I admit, a, sweeping sfatement,in which holes may 
no doubt be picked. Present-day conditions mean . chiefly 


an increasing congestion through which it, seems. more_.and. 


more difficult every year to make any sort of speed. And 
that phrase perfect control may seem something of a con- 
tradiction in terms, in that the faster you go the longer it 
takes you to -pull up.. Yet if-you spend ‘an hour or two 
watching the week-end traffic on any of the roads leading to 
popular places you will see how a well-driven fast car exceeds 
the others not only in ensuring safety for itself but in simplify- 
ing the constant fanglegainto which less lively cars get involved. 

Time after time Liiave seen this ‘exemplified, as time after 
time we have all seen the sluggish car make matters worse. 
If you are driving a car that will accelerate, in the phrase 
of the old advertisements, like a flash and is fitted with 
brakes to ‘correspond, you will both be and feel a much safer 
component of that crowded road than anyone else. Perfect 
control ef a car means that, within reasonable limits, you 
can keep it out of danger as easily by moving it as by stopping 
it. 

Certainly I have-never felt myself in such absolute control 
of a car as I was when I took out these two really outstanding 
cars. Absolute cantrol is, of course, a relative term, nobody 
being yet able to chéck a skid so exactly as to keep the car 
where he wants it when he wants to,-or-to stop instantly 
from any speed but a crawl—the fault of Nature rather than 
of man in_the.shape of a car-builder. Not-.untit momentum 
is abolished shall we be able to do that, but I thought we had 
got nearer to that point in evolution than we have ever 
been when L-drove the Railton and the new Lagonda. The 
truth was, of course, that though the brakes in neither were 
revolutionary in action the general control of the cars was 
so good that I felt I could make them do anything I wanted. 











The biggest jump 


in quality ever known! 


THAN EVER ! 
BETTER CLIMBING THAN EVER 


FASTER 


—e— 


BIGGER MILEAGE THAN EVER 
The proof of superiority which means 
most to you is actual performance in 
your car. Decide for yourself. Try Esso 


Ethyl to-day. 


NGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTN, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 Established 1888 


FOR LUBRICATION USE Essolube THE s-STAR MOTOR OIL 








~, 11 ¢wt. more, has a bigger engine and approxim 


‘also by hand. It is very good and, with the admirable steering 


The Safety of a Fast Car 


That, I submit, is a factor of safety and their hi h 
contributed a great deal towards it. Sh accelerat 
Save in this most important quality there is g 
blance between the two, no real basis of com 
Railton is a light car with all the special attributes of 9 }; 
power-to-weight ratio. Compared. with the Lay : " 
f§ a smhall ‘car, though in point of fact there is phent a 
in it for four full-grown people. The Lagonda weighs ie 
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closely tothe Continental, long-distancing tourin 
of which afew, are still built by distinguished firms in fi 
country and abroad. It has a four-speed gear-box as a 
the Railton’s three-speed, and its maxima on third nae 
are a little higher than the Railton’s on second aiid’ 
They are totally different cars designed, I imagine, § 
totally different points of view. Both their designee 
heartily to be congratulated on their striking success 
The Lagonda is, in part, the first car for which Mr 
Bentley has been responsible since the lamented disappe 
of the original Bentley cars. It was built in its present fq 
year or two ago and distinguished itself last by winnings 
Le Mans Coupe d’Endurance, the extremely strenuous 24-he 
road race for genuine touring cars—an event that was Ww 
Great Britain three times in succession by Mr. Bentley's, 
creations, also 4}-litre machines. The new car, then; 
boast of an exceptionally distinguished lineal descent, ~ 
It is a fine example of that sort of car.in which high powa 
noiselessly allied to extreme docility—still fairly rare, ¥ 
can go-very fast indeéd, something like 100 miles an hour 
top, 80 on third,: and: 60: on second, presumably near th 
practical limits for‘@ny car.today. The 6-cylinder engine hy 
overhead valves, two carburettors, magneto ignition and pum 
cooling. The bore and stroke are 88.5 by 120.64, the m ! 
power being just over 29 and the developed 140. It is abeaui 
fully.-finished job. The _gear-box is very well synchxorie j 
between top and third, and quick changes can be made withie 
double-declutching. The only complaint I had to make wm 
that the change“between second andifirst was rather rough! 
Suspension is by long semi-elliptic springs, the flexibilittg@ 
which is automatically controlled by surface conditions 



































gives first-class road-holding. The bodywork is very highly 
finished, and there is room for everybody and their belonging, 
The open car.costs.£1,000 and the saloon I tried £1,085. ; 

The Railton is a clever compound of English and America 
design. The basis is the 8-eylinder Hudson, but much hay 
been done to it by Mr. Railton (who built the Napier-Railton 
racer) to make it conform to English needs, preserving th 
peculiar advantages of both American and English designy 
It is very light, weighing only 26 ewt. with a good-sized salou 
body. The bore and stroke are 76 by 114, the capacity jug 
over 4 litres, the rated power 28.8 and the B.H.P. 1138 at 3,800 
revolutions. The valves are lateral. Interesting features 
are the oil pump which delivers oil to both ends of the sump 
the two coil ignition system, the very tidy ‘ engine-room,’ 
with its neat wiring, and the 120 ampere-hour battery. The 
3-speed gear-box has a 8.9 to 1 top and a 6.5 to 1 second. Op 
these the maxima are about 93 and 75 miles an hour. 

The bodywork of the one I tried, the £568 four-door saloon, 
is comfortable and well-finished. There is plenty of elbow. 
room, but I thought the front seats too shallow for the Jonge 
legged. Both front wings are within the driver's vision and 
in all respects, his seat is excellent. Steering and foot-brakt 
are quite first-class, but the side-brake is, as is now practically 
universal, poor. 

The performance of this car is quite out of the ordinary. 
Gear-ratio, power and weight have been so nicely calculated 
that it is almost a one-gear car. Suppose you to be of # 
insensitive a disposition, you could drive everywhere on to 
speed, except when you had to start away on a steep gradietl. 
As it happens we did climb a hill with a maximum gradient of 
1 in 5}, starting from where the slope is about 1 in 15, on to 
from a standstill, and the speed rose straight to 41 miles at 
hour. In the open the slightest pressure on the pedal will 
send the needle up to'75 and more, and so far from feeling 
the effort you imagine the car hasa 60-mile an hour gale behind 
it. Ihave never driven a more truly flexible petrol engine. If 
all circumstances the engine runs almost inaudibly. Approaels 
ing the matter as frigidly as possible, I should say that this § 
one of the most remarkable cars ever put into the hands of the 
general public. JOuUN PRIOLEAU. 

| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motori 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompant 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pay” 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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HIS Big Six by Vauxhall has been hailed 

as “ the finest car yet turned out by the 

firm.” Always a car of real distinction, its taste- 

ful lines have been still further enhanced by 

the addition of a handsome new radiator 

grille, and wings and radiator cellulosed to 
harmonise with the body colours. 


It will cruise happily as long as you wish 
round the mile-a-minute mark with a maxi- 
mum speed far in excess of that. While) the 
inviting comfort of the Body Conformity 
seating enables you to enjoy this performance 






May we send you 
tiis booklet giving Mr. 
John Prioleau’s opinions 
of the Vauxhall Big Six ? 
(Reprinted from the 
“ Observer”) 










The Big Six by Vauxhall 































to the utmost. Moulding itself to the shape 
of your body the seat seems as though spe- 
cially made to your measure. 


With such modern features as Vauxhall 
Automatically Controlled - Synchro - Mesh, 
Pedomatic Starting, No-Draught Ventilation, 
and entirely automatic chassis lubrication, this 
Vauxhall Big Six is indeed outstanding among 
Big Sixes. Yet with choice of 20 h.p. or 27 h.p. 
engine, this fine car costs no more than £325. 
Before you decide on your next car drive this 
Vauxhall Big Six. Your local Vauxhall dealer 
will welcome the opportunity of providing a 
demonstration, 








20h.p. or 27 h.p. Saloon £325. Wide range of body 
styles—including the Grosvenor 7-str. Limousine on 
the 27 h.p. Regent Long Chassis £550. 

If you prefer a medium-sized car there is the famous 
Vauxhall Light Six 12 h.p. or 14h.p. Saloons from 
£205. 


Literature on request from:— 
VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD., LUTON 


Wide range of models on view at 174/182, Gt. Portland 
St., London, W.1. 
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° national political situation, 
Finance be justified by events. 
that Mr. Chamberlain will be able to produce a } 
> providing for a small provisional Surplus w; 
The Chancellor S Task any addition to direct taxation. —— 
Ix accordance with immemorial custom, the Easter 


vacation in the Commons will be followed immediately 
by the introduction of the Budget. Last week, I con- 
gratulated the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
outcome of the year which is closed. Its outstanding 
feature was the fact that, in spite of an unexpected 
increase of over £16,000,000 in Expenditure, the position 
was saved by the fact that expectations of Revenue 
were exceeded by about £18,500,000, thus giving to 
the Chancellor a surplus of about £3,000,000 instead 
of his anticipated surplus of £500,000. Alas, however, 
for the hopes of the taxpayer, for there is, of course, 
little if any prospect of relief for them in the forthcoming 
Budget and sympathy must now be divided between 
the Chancellor in the difficult task which lies before 
him and the long-suffering taxpayer who sees so little 
chance of early’ relief. 

Stated in a sentence, the Chancellor’s task will consist 
of meeting an increased estimated Expenditure for 
the new year of nearly £40,000,000, with the further 
handicap that £4,500,000 which he obtained in his 
previous Budget from the Road Fund will not be available 
at this time. Moreover, in addition to the published 
estimates of Expenditure for the present year, it has to 
be remembered that, in connexion with the National 
Defence Programme, supplementary estimates intro- 
duced later in the year may easily add to the actual 
total of Expenditure. Consequently, the chief hope of pro- 
ducing a small provisional Surplus in the coming Budget 
lies in the expectation of a very substantial expansion 
in the Revenue. There is, in fact, little doubt that the 
Chancellor will indulge in such anticipations and unless 
there should be some tragic development in the inter- 











UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS TRUST OF INSURANCE 
SHARES AND TRUST OF BANK & INSURANCE SHARES 


TRUST 
o BANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 





Trust of Bank Shares provides a 
means of investment, free from per- 
sonal liability in respect of uncalled 
capital, in the shares of 40 leading 
British Banksand Discount Companies. 
Bank Units may be bought and sold 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Estimated yield from 3%% to 4%. 
Price of Units, 7th April, 19s. 9d. 


Apply for ** Bank Shares’’ Handbook to Managing Director; 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
29 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 MAN. HOUSE 5467 
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In fact, there js little , on 
. 


PosiTIon OF THE RENTER. 
At a moment, however, when we are perha 
too much disposed to indulge in congratulatins 
realised Surpluses—a position which contrasts ne 
with deficiencies in the Budgets of many foreign ks 
—I think that there are one or two points which r 


be borne in mind, and chief among them js the be 


burden of the Income Tax upon certain Sections of oe 
community. One of the main explanations of aim othe © 
realised Surpluses is to be found in the fact that gi ot! 
to cheap money and conversion operations, the ay ihe varie 
required for the annual interest and ma m bed 
‘ tt the 
the Debt is now about £224,000,000 as com sper th 
about £304,000,000 only a few years ago; but : 
through these Conversions the National Ryd 
has gained very greatly, the position of the yu oes 
who is also a payer of Income Tax, is Very diffe ones £ 
To take the case, for example, of an individual qi a, 
dependent upon yield from investment, it may be, npr 
that the holder, say, of £10,000 in the old § per ¢ ee 
War Loan who now receives only 3} per go extel 
his or her income reduced from £500 to £350, hag 42! 
a case, even the remission some two years ago of — 
the Income Tax is an infinitesimal concession W. 
compared with the loss of income on the investy 
Not only so, but the 6d. reduction in the standan, i me 


of Income Tax, which represented a loss to the Exch 
in a full year of about £24,000,000, is a small am 
when compared with the savings to the Treasury resij 








from cheap money and conversion operations, | i 
true that since the conversion of the 5 per cent, ee 
Loan there have been some concessions to the [ngs the intr 
Tax payers with small incomes, but, even so, the 4 

concessions in the matter of Income Tax dun mf 
past few vears only amount to about £33,000. nate 
compared with the much larger saving in the inte elect 0 
and management of the Debt. Artuur W. Kinny & 4 
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Canada’s Railway Problems 


I noticep recently in the columns of a newspapy 
recommendation to investors to prepare for a \ 
later on in Canadian securities. Having regard to 
vast potential resources of the great Dominim 
Canada, I am far from suggesting that such a} 
may not eventuate in the course of years and that m 
may not be made out of the various forms of Canal 
securities. 

All the same, I think that those most closely ints 
with Canadian affairs would say that some very difi 
times have to be overcome before such a boom is 
to materialise. Indeed, at the moment, the finances 
Canada give cause for considerable disquiet, and | 
glad to note that anxiety with regard to the posi 
seems increasing in Canada itself. In this com 
holders of Canadian and Provincial securities have 
their faith in Canadian credit sorely shaken by cm 
legislative acts on the part of Provincial Governm 
and it looks as though the Federal Government w 
have to take some strong action calculated to strengl 
the impaired credit of some of these Canadian Provis 
or Canadian credit, as a whole, may itself be seva 
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affected. As a matter of fact, however, the finantsii prepa 
the Federal Government are also giving cause for ga past, 
anxiety in Canada, and, in particular, anxiety is cel Ps 
upon the long-continued terrible losses sustained by ,,. 
National Railways. mere’ 
Turovcn Canapian Eyes. oad 

The Montreal Daily Star, one of the leading % a 
in Canada, had recently a striking article dealing |] possi 
these railway losses. In its issue of March 12th fgg As 


are given showing that for the past sixteen yeal 
losses on Canadian National Railways have accumi 
(Continued on page 684.) 
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— SS 
——~ COMPANY MEETING 
VICKERS LIMITED 


SIDERABLE PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
N. SIR HERBERT A. LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 









CON 






THE HO . 
wal general meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held on 

~ er ril 3rd, in London. 
ot Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B. (the Chairman), 





cat ote course of his speech said: The accounts show 
who en profits for the past year were £928,105, an increase of 
ot compared with those of 1934. After the transfer of 
‘ig to reserve your Directors recommend the payment of a 
“dnd of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary share capital and an increase 
the carry forward of £13,386. im 

D ‘derable progress, both as regards orders -booked and work 
a was made during the year in all the shipyards and works 
rales npany and its subsidiaries and associated companies. We 
te euing our policy of bringing all the production plant of 
ge sil works and companies up to a condition of full efficiency. 
the vario rtant result of this modernisation is that we are confident 
oe he companies can undertake such work as entrusted to them 
pier the Government defence programme in a well-ordered manner. 
CoMMERCIAL ENGINEERING. 

have continued to develop our commercial 











During the year we 













al ch neering business and have executed large orders for cement 
f the rq net ry at our Barrow Works, where we have also executed many 
very dit oniers for heavy mechanical parts of winders for South African gold 
"idual ~ A es, Another important commercial engineering product is that 
: : of condensing plants for large power stations. During the year we 
may bey jure delivered plants for the Fulham and Swansea Power Stations, 
d§ ued 1am pleased to — = we have received a repeat order for 
sion to the Fulham Station. 
ne h Oe eich, in addition to the manufacture of naval and military 
: ‘ments, we have executed large orders for heavy mechanical 
ago of ~ , which we are manufacturing under an arrangement with the 
cession PW. Bliss Company of America. 
> investy ENGLISH STEEL CoRPORATION, Lip. 





This company is the largest subsidiary of Vickers-Armstrongs, and 
js owned jointly with Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd. On previous 
ccasions I have referred to the improvement in the results of the 

ish Steel Corporation, Ltd., and I am pleased to say that I am 
sble tc report further marked progress. 
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he Exche 
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roe ° The results of the Corporation arise largely from commercial 
t york (a3 distinct from steel for armaments) and the improvement 
T cent, isto a considerable extent the result of increased efficiency through 
the Ing the introduction of new plant and methods. 
SO, the Vickers (Aviation) Lrp, 
duri The trading result of this Company has been satisfactory, but the 
” fit earned by its subsidary, the Supermarine Aviation Works, 


‘ ro 

3.000, bs been considerably reduced. I mentioned last year the adverse 
the intall eiect on the profits of our Aviation Companies of the adoption of 
V. Kippim sew types by the Air Ministry. During 1935 the Supermarine 
Company has had two types of flying boats adopted by the Ministry, 
and production orders have been received for them. 

Your Board attach the highest importance to technical develop- 
ment in your Aviation Companies, as in the companies of the 
Vickers-Armstrongs Group, 

Roya ComMIssION. 

Your Company has given to the Royal Commission on the Manu- 

facture of and Trading in Arms, which is still sitting, a very full 
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gard to statement in answer to a questionnaire received from them. Further, 
OMINion MH your representatives have appeared before the Commission and have 
ch a byl given evidence. 
that me It is true, as I have said upon a former occasion, that the pros- 
f Canon Petty of this Company is largely dependent upon its ability to 
secure armament work here and abroad, but it has to be borne in 
mind that at our Vickers Works in Sheffield, belonging to the 
lv in tom English Steel Corporation, at least 70 per cent. of the turnover is on 
ry difigam Cmmercial account, while at Birmingham and Trafford Park, 100 
m i per cent. is commercial. At present our market is largely the home 
a narket, and the maintenance of that market in the end depends on 
finances the ability of the country as a whole to expand its export trade. 
and | @ ne line of activity fosters another. As long as the present situation 
1e posimme  Tegards inter-allied debts, quotas, exchange restrictions, &c., 
continues, so long will trade between the nations of the world be 
) hampered and the extremes of nationalism be fostered. The one 
have hope for the future is that the League should be reconstituted on an 
by cerlgm economic basis to include those great countries like Germany, Italy, 
-eTnmna Japan, and the United States of America, and that the nations of 
ares the world should unite in seeking a solution of the problem which 
Impedes the recovery of international trade. This is the only sure 
strengt toad to peace in the world today, and it is a peaceful world which 
Proving @ the end really benefits great trading concerns like yours. 
D Seve THE Reat Cause or War. 
nanets The suggestion that has been made that wars are fomented by 
Preparedness for defence is groundless. The real cause of war, in the 
for gt past, as in the future, is economic in nature, and avoidance of war 
is cetlfgg Yil be successful just so far as that principle is recognised. 
ad by Your Directors are fully alive to the necessity of retaining, and 
"HH developing as far as possible, the passenger shipbuilding and com- 
mercial engineering activities of the companies during the period 
that the group companies may be called upon by the State to 
go 0 lerease their armament production, and the managements concerned 


ae at present engaged in so arranging their shops as to make this 
possible, 
As showing the employing capacity of the group, it is worthy to 
reats i Rote that the total number employed at the end of 1935 was 46.650. 
corresponding figure at the beginning of the year was 35,955, 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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have made the first payment. 


his family. 


—so his profit was £446 .10.0 
advantage? 


this coupon today. 


HOLBORN BARS - LONDON - E.c./ 


Assurance Policies. 


Name sid eataiaieal 
[Mr., Mrs. or Miss] 


CO a ELITES PN I 
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How often have you 
made a resolution to save and then 
spent the few pounds you managed 
to put by? How often on these 
occasions have you wished for 
some means of saving which would 
put temptation out of reach ? 


PRUDENTIAL ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE POLICIES 


offer such a way. It Is not only a sure 
method of securing a cash sum at the 
end of a certain number of years, but is 
also a profitable investment. In addition, 
your life is insured immediately you 


Here is an actual example. A man took 
out a Prudential Policy in 1905. He was 
insured at once for £1,000 and during 
the whole of the 30 years from 1905 to 
1935 there was this protection for 


On the 2nd December, 1935, a cheque 
was handed him for £1,519. He had 
actually paid in premiums £1072.10.0 


Can you lay out your money to better 


Think it over and fill in and forward 


TO THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


I desire full particulars of your Endowment 


Bate of birt... 
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COMPANY MEETING 


- APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA LIMITED 
MODERATE INCREASE IN PROFITS 
LORD LURGAN’S SPEECH 


Tue thirty-ninth annual general meeting of Apollinaris and Presta 
Limited was held on April 7th at the Holborn Restaurant, Lord 
Lurgan presiding. 

In presenting the directors’ report and accounts for the year 
ending December 31st, 1935, Lord Lurgan referred to the many 
and very great difficulties with which the company had to contend 
as a continuation of the troubles ‘which they had been going 
through during the last few years. These difficulties were 
occasioned by the high German exchange, which had increased 
the cost of Apollinaris by some 40 per cent., and by the German 
Transfer Moratorium preventing the company from withdrawing 
monies from that country. 

The consequences of this situation were serious, inasmuch as 
the business had to meet very heavy prior charges for the payment 
of interest on the debentures and on debenture deferred interest 
certificates amounting to no less than £51,000 per annum. They 
obviously could not go on paying out this sum when they were 
not earning the money. 

HeattTay Frnanciat Position. 

A Scheme of Arrangement had accordingly been entered into 
with the debenture Holders and debenture deferred interest cer- 
tificate holders, which was now before the Court for sanction, and 
the acceptance of this scheme showed conclusively that the holders 
of the prior securities were convinced of the necessity of safe- 
guarding the financial stability of the company. The cash position 
was still very good, and, so long as the company’s finances were 
maintained in a healthy state, and there was a demand for the 
excellent articles which the company had to sell, shareholders need 
not lose courage. 

SatisracTORY MAINTENANCE OF DEMAND. 

In seconding the adoption of the report and the accounts, the 
managing director, Mr. Francis J. Schilling, referred to the demand 
for Apollinaris, which continued to be very good both at home 
and abroad, and to the constant increase in the sale of their Presta 
Minerals, fruit squashes and cordials. The new factory at Eden- 
bridge in Kent, he said, covered the South of England and supplied 
the shipping companies, most of which stocked Presta. All 
the advertising expenditure had been paid for out of the profits 
which it had earned. Although the increase in profits was moderate, 
they hoped that, as further progress was made with Presta, it would 
belp them to tide over the present period of adversity. No effort 
would be spared to bring this result about. 











THE CALEDONIAN 
POLICY 
FOR YOUNG MEN! 


Whole Life Assurance 


With Option to Convert to 
Endowment Assurance 


A young man about to effect a Life Assurance often 
has difhculty in deciding between an Endowment 
Assurance and a Whole Life Policy. The attrac- 
tiveness of an Endowment Assurance as an investment 
may appeal to him, but the lower premium rate for 
Whole Life cover may suit his pocket better. Scot- 
land's Oldest Insurance Office has introduced a 
Policy which meets the difficulty. He may effect a 
Whole Life Assurance with the option to convert to 
Endowment Assurance at the end of 5, 7, or 10 
years. This scheme enables him early in his career 
to make generous provision for his dependants at a 
comparatively small annual outlay. hen earnings 
increase, the valuable option to convert to an Endow- 
ment Assurance may be exercised. Full particulars 
of this Policy are available on application to, 


THE CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 19 CEORCE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON — GLASGOW — BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER AND BRANCH OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
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Finance 

(Continued from page 682.) 
to the colossal total of over $1,000,000,009. 4. 
panying these huge. deficits, there has been Ar 
growth in the Funded Debt of the Canadian . "4 
Railways, and it must be remembered that from the 
all such liabilities have been guarantecd by the Fei, 
Government. In 1923 the Funded Debt ai 
railway system stood at $823,000,000, and at the » 
of 1934 it had risen to $1,246,000,000. Moreover «. 
apart from the railway liability, the debt of the Cy, * 
Dominion, according to the Montreal Star, now 
round figures at about $3,400,000,000. 































































































Ratmway Dericits. 

Commenting upon the serious position disclosed | 
these railway figures, the Montreal Star in 9 lead 
article says: 

“Today the alarming financial state of the nation is such as 
render concealment no longer tolerable. Recognition of 
imminent danger is forcing this forward as something of 
magnitude and possessed of such grim possibilities that it js yi 
essential for the people to be enlightened as to the cages 4 
have led up to our financial difficulties and their inevitable ge 
unless prompt and drastic action is taken to avoid it . , , 

“What Canada needs more than anything else today ig g tp 
heroic personality in its public life. He will need the 
a Mussolini or a Hitler. The one man with the power to ps 
the Dominion today is Premier King. If he is prepared to yj 
take the only course by which this country can be saved fm 
eventual financial collapse and set on the way to prosperity, 
must expect to have to face bitter opposition from some of \j 
own followers. But if he is willing to wield his power and; 
his political career, he will also find that support. will be fox 
coming in strength from unexpected quarters. And eyon ij 
first his courage were to bring about his temporary defeat jn 
House of Commons, he would survive it and stand out again as 
bigger man, worthy of a nation’s homage.” 

This problem of Canada’s competing railways js q 
which has troubled the market here for some years pag 
but, given the necessary courage, the problem is by) 
means insoluble. Nor would there seem to be ay 
need for the present difficulties being made in any sey 
a “ party ” question in Canadian politics. For successi 
Governments of different parties have been more or ls 
concerned with the causes of the present trouble, whic 
if it is to be successfully solved, would seem to requiy 
either the effort of a National Government or, ‘at al 
events, loyal co-operation between the two 
parties in straightening out a tangled position, therh 
strengthening Canadian credit and preparing the way fir 
sound revival in Canadian prosperity. As I have ab 
said, the situation causes anxiety here as well as in Canal 
but the City has faith in the integrity of Canada a 
of the Canadian Government, and in its determinati 
to deal courageously with the situation. The fatal poli 
would be one of drift. I know that no paper has 
greater sympathy in, everything pertaining to the well 
of our Dominions than The Spectator, and indeed it 
because of ®that I have been concerned to emphasy 
the difficult task which confronts the Authorities 
Canada together with an assurance of the City’s confide 
in its fulfilment. Artucur W, Kiopy. 
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Financial Notes 


FirMER MARKETS, 

DEVELOPMENTS abroad have again been the mainspring4 
security price fluctuations, and since the events of the J 

week have been interpreted favourably, quotations hi 
tended to recover, although business has remained s 

In addition to the hope of an ultimate scttlement of 

Rhineland impasse, the Stock Exchange has been affect 
by the renewal of doubt concerning French finance 4 
the future of the franc, and although this has been responsi 
for some general unsettlement, it is believed to have broug 
in a Continental demand for British Government and ® 
securities. Several domestic factors have # 
contributed to the firmness of markets. The surplus & 
closed in the national accounts for the financial year 19% 
created a good impression, especially in the gilt-edged sect 
where the floating supply of stock is said to be relative 
small, and a demand has been reported for some of ® 

(Continued on page 686.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 











000, Ay «OCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
y —_—_———— 

dij INCREASED DIVIDEND. . 

) 1a ° . * . 
oveixth annual general meeting of Associated Electrical 

from the F wiry ois held on April 2nd, in London. 

ry the Y (le f i J.C. Pole (the chairman) said that a year ago he pointed 

ebt of fer dividend of 6 per cent. was double the amount paid 

d at the wat previously. This year the directors had the satis- 

Oreoy eg recommending a dividend of 8 per cent., after taking 


ts the sarn of £103,635, being the whole of the premium 
tion of the mortgage debenture stock last July. 
be carried forward to the next account was also 

































othe profi 
i on redemp 
bh, amount to 
wiantially greater. 
yj the company's works were well employed during the year. 
‘nt was maintained at a high level, and the volume of orders 
ast as satisfactory compared with previous years. Orders 
ap December 31st, 1935, were on a higher level than at 
end of 1934, and for the first three months of this year orders 
sived weTe materially greater than in the first quarter of last 


? 


disclosed ' 


N is such gy Tho orders received by the Metropolitan Vickers Electrical 
Nition of o ny last year were the second largest in the company’s history. 
thing of vn the point of view of money value the record year was 1920, 
hat it ig vis at that time prices were much higher than they were today, 
he CASES | there was no doubt that the amount of work actually turned 
eVitable gay last year constituted a record. 


2 
day is a try 
the 


Work COMPLETED. 
js regards apparatus of. which manufacture was completed 
4 veer special reference should be made to the following : 

, spec 


wer x 

ared eal The 105,000 K.W. turbo-alternator set for the Battersea Station 
© saved fnglei the London Power Co.—the largest ever made in this country— 
Prosperity, s completed and installed, and it is gratifying to know that 
1 Some of ki efiiciency of the Battersea Station, as given in figures published 
wer and 5) Sir Leonard Pearce, and referred to at the meeting of his company, 
Will bo forlliigs reached over 29 per cent. 

devon if The 24,000 K.W. turbine operating at a pressure of 1,900 Ib. 
defeat in 4 ers. inch, for the Thermotechnical Institute, Russia, was installed 


Ut again a od ig operating satisfactorily. 
Two 75,000 K.V.A. transformers were completed for the Fulham 
tation of the Fulham Corporation. ‘These units weigh 110 tons 


FAYS is oy ; 
}, and aro amongst the largest in the world. 


yous MOE Their lamp business continued to expand, and it was interesting 
n is bya jnote that three out of four lamps installed in the s.s. ‘Queen 
tO be anyMary’ were supplied by companies of the Associated Electrical 






| ANY sengy 
 SUCCESsite 


roup, 
The report was adopted, 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 

Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of clans is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2, 


Paid up Capital. ... aed ad cod aiid an £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund .,.. nee ona os £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aie ie _ $0 £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 



















QU Wane 7 
RECOVERY TRUST 


re oF leg 
ble, whi 
to Tequi 
or, ‘at a 
> politi 
n, there 
> way fai 
Ve alread iia 
in Canad 
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\ 
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nada , | aims at securing 
Tminatiogaa 
‘ali = CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


re welfan 


from Trade Recovery 











leed iti 
-mphasi Unlike the majority of Fixed and other Trusts, First 
orities Recovery Trust concentrates on prospects of substantial 
onfide capital appreciation—not on immediate yield. 
K Ippy. The permitted investments of First Recovery Trust include 
IDDY. eens In | ; 
H| the securities of 64 leading companies, all of which stand 
| ‘0 benefit considerably by continued Industrial Recovery. 
| In order to secure the full benefits of market movements, 
| the Trust includes the latest technique in flexibility. The 
| Managers have full power to select and vary the composi- 
|, won of the Trust within the permitted list, which includes 
: such ¢ anies as :— 
spring companies as: 
the p Cammell Laird & Co. Ltd. Southern Railway Co. » 
ons haw Hadfields Ltd, British Home Stores Ltd. 
“er Vickers Lid Debenhams Lid. 
ad sti R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co. Bradford Dyers’ Association Lrd. 
it of Ruston & Hornsby Ltd. (Ltd. British Celanese Ltd. 
International Nickel Company of Calico Printers’ Association Ltd. 
affect Canada Ltd, Furness Withy & Co. Lid. 


De Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. 
Fairey Aviation Co. Ltd. 

Ford Motor Co. Ltd. 

Rover Co. Ltd, 


Smith’s Dock Co. Ltd. 

African & Eastern Trade Corpor- 
ation Ltd. 

United Molasses Co. Ltd. 


For full details, please apply to your Stockbroker, to the 
“I or to any offic: of Martins Bank for Bocklet 
roe .A4. 


Menhers of the Association of Fixed Trust Managers 















of 





y BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST LTD. % 


King’s House, King St., London, E.C.2. Trustee: Martins Bank Lid. 
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m TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 








Perfect 
with Cheese 


Perfect 

with Butter 
with a 
glass of Wine 


wane BY 
CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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Home SPA 
TREATMENT 


for 


RHEUMATISM 
& Kidney Trouble 


By Doctor D. Quignon 
of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris 


F you are over forty, and subject to rheumatism, lumbago, 
kidney trouble, constipation or liver disorder, it is a wise plan 
to make a practice of drinking alkaline water (similar to that 
provided at such famous spas as Vichy, Carlsbad, Aix-les-Bains, 
Marienbad and others) to stimulate the liver, flush the kidneys 
and preserve the, alkalinity of the blood. It is now possible to 
do. this at home as the active principles of these famous spas are 
available in crystalline form under the name of ‘Alkia Saltrates.’ 





. ‘Alkia Saltrates’ are quickly absorbed into the blood so that 
uric acid and other impurities are dissolved and finally expelled 
from the system, instead of depositing in the tissues and causing 
hardened arteries, muscular rheumatism and the feebleness of 
premature old age. Any chemist can supply ‘Alkia Saltrates’ for 
3/3, and a teaspoonful in a tumblerful of warm water provides 
the strongest solvent of uric acid and antidote to the ills of 
middle age. 











IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 2 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 

ngland as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. The income from investments and the 
| Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
| expenditure and, moreover, the present laboratories have become 
! too small for the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 
a long period of years have consumed only 10% of the total 
annual expenditure, but the need for expansion makes _ it 
im apters for the Fund to appeal to the generous help of the 
public. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford | 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. | 


| 
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you MILK 


in digestible form 


It gives 


If plain milk is a little heavy, 
especially at bedtime—then have a 
cup of Allenburys Diet instead. 
Prepared from fresh cream milk, it is 
specially treated in manufacture to 
make it light and digestible and the 
addition of whole wheat and 
Vitamin D adds to its nutritive 
ualities. There’s no better food 
‘ot giving new energy after a tiring 


day, and it is an ideal nightcap. 





FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
PRICES 
2/1, 4/- & 7/6 


Allenburys DIET 























Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 684.) 
recently issued Corporation stocks—obviously a 
of the absence for a few weeks of new issues of thi 
Markets throughout seem to be in a fairly coma 
position, with purely speculative operations for th I 
a small scale, and rises in some industrial shares pe 
to the closing of “ bear” positions. rin 
* * * * 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL Procressg, 

One of the favourable influences in the industria] 
has been the knowledge that the recently issued . 
industrial undertakings, while showing largely jp 
profits in the majority of cases, do not generally tell . 
whole story of trade recovery, which has continued unal 
since the closing of the last accounts of most public compe , 
This aspect of industrial finance is exemplified by the eg 
ence of Associated Electrical Industries, Limite, q 
company doubled its dividend a year ago, paying 6 per 
on the ordinary shares,compared with 3 per cent, . : 
For 1935 there was another increase to 8 per cent, and 
Felix Pole, the chairman, stated at the annual meeti 
week that output was maintained at a high level, andy 
orders in hand at the end of 1935 showed an increase on { 
figure at the end of the preceding year. Since that ti 


the company’s prosperity has advanced still furthe Deaf 
Sir Felix added that for the first three months of the ' Londo 
year the orders received were materially greater than jn{ Within 


first quarter of last year. Encouraging statements on tj 
lines, concerning undertakings of national importa 
naturally have an effect on market sentiment generally 
well as on the shareholders immediately concerned, ‘ 
* * * * 
Vickers Grovr’s VARIED ACTIVITIES, 

Some interesting facts concerning the recovery of 
Vickers group of companies during 1935 were given to sy 
holders of Vickers, Limited, at last week’s annual megtj 
General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, who presidg 
was naturally far from taking credit to the board for 4 
recovery ; yet his speech showed in many directions } 





















far directorial confidence and energy had _ contributed wil 
the group's efficiency, which have enabled it to derive my 5" 
benefit from better trading conditions. The Vickers chain inwott 
admitted, as he has done on previous occasions, that (ggg grate 
prosperity ofthe company is largely dependent upon a Simes 
work, but he also indicated the large percentage of oth gig ¢ 
engineering products turned out at some of the works whi 

it controls, and his detailed account of such products, gi 

in another part of his speech, showed that this work is hii D| 
important and diversified. He “assured shareholders tim 

the directors of Vickers are fully alive to the necessity im al 





developing the commercial engineering side of the grow 
activities during the period of increased armament produetif 
which is now in prospect. In view of the remarkable revova 
which the company and its associates have achieved, lary 
through their own preparedness, there is no room for doili 
that this policy will be carried out with foresight and efficieny 
%* * * * 
Evrecrric SuppLy Procress. 
Remarkable progress is being made by the English Electtt 
Company, the latest report for the year 1935 showing thi 
there was a trading profit for the year of £263,000, as cm 
pared with £172,000 in the previous year and with a losd 
£176,000 in 1938. The balance-sheet is also a good om) 
liquid assets standing at £1,391,000, being a rise for the ya 
of £157,000. A previous debit balance of £245,000 has nm 
been changed into a credit balance and, therefore, it ii 
interest to note that the net profit earned last year 
equivalent to a full year’s Preference dividend, plus almos 
per cent. on the Ordinary Shares. Since the report W 
issued the Company has announced the conversion of 0 
standing 5} and 6 per cent. Debenture Stock into a nevi 
per cent. Debenture Stock at the price of 98 per cent. Tk 
Company, therefore, should benefit by a future reduction! 
its fixed charges. 

















* * * * 
A Fixep Trust YEAR Book. 

In view of the growth in the Fixed Trusts movement tt 
not surprising that there should now appear a Fixed Ta 
Year Book, published by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne at 
price of 10s. and edited by Mr. Francis Leweock. ‘The examilt 
tion by the Editor of the Fixed Trust security from the bankig 
point of view is interesting, and the view is taken that Fis 
Teusts meet so large a definite public need that there is @ 
siderable scope for expansion. The second part of the 
devoted to a detailed analysis of each of the Fixed bn 

A. HD. 
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STENING—but 
hearing nothing 


To miss ‘the pleasures of music, the 
Wl unds of Nature, the voices of one’s 
Y the eral yn family—these are deprivations 
which mar life in a way few people 
ent, in {gg can understand. The lot-of the Deaf 
ent., and gl and Dumb would indeed be tragic 
Mecting MM were it not for this Society. 


: The Royal Association in Aid of the 
further. Deaf and Dumb works throughout 
‘the cungfill London, Middlesex, Surrey and Essex. 
than in I Wyhin its area are more than 6,000 
Deaf and Dumb to whom it brings a 
enerally amg message of hope, saving them from 
med, IM depair, helping them to live lives of 
happy usefulness. 


cy of THE SILENT APPEAL OF THE 


i meta DEAF AND DUMB FOR HELP 
nd ot I$ VERY INSISTENT. 
‘tions | 


ributed will you give your support? Your 
derive { Easter Gift for this work, which 
Chaim involves heavy expenditure, will be 
hat (MBM gratefully received by Graham W. 
am Simes, Secretary, Royal Association in 
Aid of the 


DEAF & DUMB 


43 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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WILL “SPECTATOR ” READERS SEND 
AN EASTER GIFT TO THE 


“f(SHAFTESBURY 


ing th 
“I SOCIETY 
he & RSU. 


it is '% ASSOCIATED MISSIONS. 
“at WHS 1700 CRIPPLES REGISTERED 





dmost AND ASSISTED. 

rt wa 

of al PATRONS: 

new ( THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
=" QUEEN MARY. 

tion i TREASURER: 


SIR CHARLES SANDERS, K.B.E. 


Gifts gratefully acknowledged by the 
General Secretary, 


ti Mr, ARTHUR BLACK, JOHN KIRK 
Td HOUSE, 32 JOHN ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 


at ti a etameee 

wif 92nd FESTIVAL 

QUEEN’S HALL, MONDAY, 
MAY 4th, at 7 p.m. 


BRE. The Duchess of Kent will receive purses 
the Sandon Home and School of Recovery. 


| —4 
S 


a 

















Here is a problem. Will you 
consider it? There is a large 
number of Ministers of the Gospel, 
and other Christian workers, 
labouring among the very poor 
in East London. 


What would happen if 
they left their posts 


and went to other spheres in 
brighter surroundings > The 
answer is clear. The loss to the 
poor would be irreparable, and 
the danger to London irremedi- 
able. Please assist us to “ hold 
the fort’ and maintain all our 
spiritual and philanthropic efforts. 
Send a contribution, to-day if 
possible, to The Rev. Percy 
Ineson, Supt., 


The | ad 
oat End 


CENTRAL HALL, 
3 BROMLEY STREET, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
STEPNEY, E.1. 


E aster ! pei ey 


us at this glad season of widespread 
Thanksgiving ? 














DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Charter: “NO DESTITUTE CHILD EVER 
REFUSED ADMISSION.” 





8,000 boys and girls daily look to Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes for their every want—food, clothes, hous- 
ing, education, training and a chance in life. 
Over 118,000 destitute little ones have already 
passed through the Ever-Open Door to happiness 
and opportunity, and 5 come in every day. 


Will you remember the needs of this 
work THIS EASTERTIDE by sending 


AN EASTER OFFERING 
of 10/- 


It will provide breakfast, dinner and tea 
for one child for a fortnight. 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr, Barnardo's 
Homes,” and crossed, should be~sent to Dr, 
Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, 


























YOU SPARE 
¢C AN A LITTLE 

FRU © 
Do please send some EASTERTIDE 


Loye and Blessing into the dark, poverty- 
stricken Slums in East London! Every penny 
actually spent on the suffering Poor; there 
are no Administration expenses! 46th year’s 
Voluntary Work! ! Your Donation will give 
Food to the wan and starving, vital Com- 
forts to the Aged Poor and Convalescence by 
the Sea for the Sick, Funds are urgently 
required; the need of these unhappy People 
is great, after trying Winter. Ycur goodness 
most gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. 
ip 


SALMON LANE MISSION, Conder St., 
Limehouse, London, E. 14. 


PLEASE DO IT NOW. 


Will YOU lend us 
a hand? 
MISS WESTON’S 
ROYAL SAILORS’ 
RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) SaaS (1876) 
Co-Founders: . 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees earnestly at to all hovers 

of the Sea and Ships to assist them im carry- 
ing on the Spiritual and Temperance Work for 
the welfare and well-being of our Sailors all 
over the World. 192,540 sleepers accom- 
modated last year. Attendances—Concerts, &c., 
27,394; Meetings, 98,829; Visits made by our 
Workers to Ships, Hospitals and Sick Bays, 
5,312. 
Legacies are a most welcome help. 

Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be sent to the Hon, 
Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Ports- 
mouth, 

Cheques, etc., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth. 

Royal. Naval Needlework Guild parcels to the 
Lady Superintendent, 
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cc : bP) 
4) “The Spectator” Crossword No.1 
» Pjoase SUPPOR Ez [A prize of one guinea will be given ane be the 
§ . crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes pervert be vhs oho Crenlution Of this toy, 
§ should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No tnespen’ P zl" 
| THESE HOSPITALS, 3) i.e Fectey luc ott ten th form aye 
; ROT PINES Se SO Ee a near a three aetiey anae, imei ane dette’ wlan 
1 é 3 4 3 6 ier 
i? ee. el ae > A = 
THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases |}? | 1° sg si iF P Wen 
Maintenance cost in 1925 was £16,150; 
in 1935 the maintenance cost was £21,727. 14 | | | ke 7 
BETTER TREATMENTS MEAN GREATER EXPENSE | | 
Last year out-patients made 38,600 attendances and 76 beds were in| 417 
daily occupation, including 25 cots for children. | | | | Y 
Gifts will be most gratefully acknowledged if addressed to the Earl of : | 
Harewood, K.C., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W'. 1. 19 | a | 21 | | ke | 
For MATERNITY 23 a | | | | is 
City OF LONDON MATERNITY|}_ [® | Sree 
HOSPITAL ai 1 
CITY ROAD, E.C, A 34 | 35 | | | 
; Ted a C (@) Ni S U M 9) TT | re) a | ACROSS 7. “ Deserted, at his Uting 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED 


ok?) Ye 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 
the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 


PLEASE HELP 
The Seamen’s Mospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident. 
596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 
ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS £90,000. 


All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
“ Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 














WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Vic. 0283, Res. Seats: 8/6 to 2/6. 
EASTER MONDAY at 8.15. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30. 
LONGFORD PRODUCTIONS present their Company from the 
DUBLIN GATE THEATRE in 
ARMLET OF JADE, by the Earl of Longford. 











ILLYRIAN SPRING 
16 DAYS from 22 GUINEAS. Weekly departures throughout season. 
ALBANIA—BOSNIA—MONTENEGRO. 
For information and illustrated Tours booklet apply: 
YUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU (Dept. XD), 


25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 2094 (5 lines), 














ATTRACTIVE HOUSES. 

Having started a development scheme with a view to providing Homes 
for discerning people, we ask you to get in touch with us NOW before 
it is too late for our architects to collaborate with you in the design 
of your new house. 
British Domestic Architecture was at its best in the days when houses 
were built from plans evolved by collaboration of architect and house 
owner. We want to build houses of taste for people of taste at 
sensible prices, and invite you therefore to get in touch immediately 
with our agent: 

S. MESSER, F.A.1I., 22 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 
Arrange your price with him and an interview with our Architects, for 
whese fees we take full responsibility. 


THE STOKE LODGE ESTATES LTD., 
STOKE D’ABERNON, SURREY. 
(5 mins. Cobham Station, 30 mins. Waterloo, by Southern Electric.) 
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or 


5 
2 


a et) 


17. 
18. 
19. 


=) 


26. 


30. 
31. 


1. This antiquary, I supposes, is 


a teetotaller ! 
and 6. This demands an ex: 
planation. 


14. A funambulist’s financial 


statement ? 
A drier coat (anag.). 
This makes the sky gloomy. 
“Could I come near your 
beauty with my. . ., 
I'd set my ten corpmand- 
ments in your face.” 


21. rev. Sauciest. 
23. rev. Often applied to high 


places. 


24. The odds are 500-1 before 


you get the ring. 

Golden eagle. 

rev. “ An idle youth,a... 
age.” 

Vowels. 

Lumbermen should be good 
at puffing each other’s 
literary works ! 


. rev. 4,840 sq. yds. 
5. This well-known gentleman 


is celebrating bis cen- 
tenary. 


DOWN 


1. There’s a twist in this bond. 
2. rev. In the manner of a 


liqueur ? 


. Left on a shield. 

. Not so pleasant as being a cr. 
. When 3 does not get in. 

. In 21 across. 


en 

By _ those his 
bounty fed.” 
8. rev. 23. 

10. Thing hard to believe if y 
R.A. is concerned in jt! 

Il. 30. 

2. Came to an end. 

13. “ Beauty, which, whe 

waking or asleep, 
. - - forth peculiar gracs' 

15. Be incorrect about 17, 

16. A friend of 35. 

20. Kinds of heather. 

21. “Frailty, . . . nam 

woman!” 

22. rev. Pledge used asa {nj 
when green. 

27. Species of deer. 

28. See 30. 

29. rev. ‘* He goes not out oflis 
way, that goes toy 
good ......7 

32. Move sinuously in 33, 

33. rev. See above. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 184 is Captain E. \, 


Martindell, Oaklea, Hook, Hants. 








THIS IS THE GREAT CAUSE 
FOR WHICH WE PLEAD 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TRAINING SHIP 


“ARETHUSA” 


Here are two happy girls from one 
of the Homes. 









have in 93 year 
trained 33,500 poor 
boys and girls to be 
come good and usefil 

men and women | 


DONATIONS AND | 
LEGACIES ARE 
EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line agerages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
linecharged as aline. Vouchers:sent only to advertisers: whose announcements eaceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73%for 26 ;~and 10% for 52. 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








Be leche 
PERSONAL 


UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 





3T THANKS are tendered to all who kindly 
ere clothes and sound boots for our work 

“the very poor of East London. Still furtWer 
one is kind are needed, so large are our requirements. 
ey rail or mail (with name and address in parcel) 
Kindly RCY INESON, East End Mission, Central 


v. PE & 
tobe Tromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





INJON is a painful swelling and hard to relieve 

Wit RADIAN “4” will do it. A guaranteed bond 

ee te yanies every package, so you are safely pro- 
oo poner failure. Price of RADIAN ** A”’ is 2s. 6d. 
flask, with brush to apply it with.—Post free from 
8 STEVENS, “ Radiol ” Co., 31 East Hill, London,S.W.18. 





ENTLEWOMAN wishes to recommend present 
G residence. Comfortable rooms in charming house 
overlooking Surrey Heath. Good cooking, warm house. 
rooms vacant at £100 a year each inclusive board, light, 
Baths. Other rooms from £2 10s. weekly. London 16 
miles, 2s, return. Charing X 45 minutes, Station, shops, 
church, 10 minutes.—Write Mrs. ROLF, High Hedges, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX?—Write for Free Book 
“«T ean... and I will.”—BrIvisH . INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Lrp., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





UAKERISM.—Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 
service COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 





PRING CLEANING ? Your cast-off clothing. A 
~ decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work. Disused 
dothing for women and children would be a great boon 
in many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What can 
you send ? Will you send it now? We can make good 
vse of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. 

Address, The Rev. WILLIAM DIck, M.A., Trinity 
Rall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 








Though Square is Square, and Round is Round, 
There's not so much disparity, 

TOM LONG, the smoker’s SQUAREST deal 

Has ALL-round popularity. 

(Naturally—with such quality at 9d. an ounce!) 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





ORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER, 





The Governors of the Portsmouth Grammar School 
invite applications for the post of Headmaster, which will 
le vacant in September, 1936. 

. The salary offered is £1,200 per annum and a House. 

Applications, addressed to the CLERK TO THE 


+ GOVERNORS, the Grammar School, Portsmouth, and 


marked in the top left-hand corner ‘* Headmastership,” 
should be submitted not later than Monday, April 20th. 





NETTLEMENT WARDEN.—A WARDEN who. is 
S also TUTOR to the Glasgow School of Social 
Study, is required for the Glasgow University Settlement, 
409 commence duties on September Ist. 

Candidates must have training and experience in 
social and settlement work and preferably hold a 
University degree. 

Applications with testimonials and references must 
be sent to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 17 Kew Terrace, 
Glasgow, W. 2, on or before April 30th. 





HE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION. OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 


_ The Committée invites applications from architects 
for the. post of SECRETARY... Initial Salary £400. 
Preference will be given to those bet ween 30 and 40 years 
of age. A limited private practice will be allowed. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, 20 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 











AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List _ at 
AP Successes. Six successes out of seven entries. 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, I Holland 
Park, W. 11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 





AVIES’S. 
: Preparation for: ¥F.O., Home Civil, 1.C.S., 
Consular, and Inspector of Taxes Examinations. 
a N EXT TERM begins Wednesday, APRIL 15th, 
SUSSEX HOUSE, 1 HOLLAND PK,, W.11, Park 4414/5 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
; 67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 
provides an etlicient. training in delightful surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
: Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

, (University of London). 

ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Assistant Lecturer in History, for October, 1936. The 
work will include Honours and Pass Lectures in Modern 
History, and Intermediate and Pass B.A. Lectures in 
Ancient History. The post is resident and open to 
women Only. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Principal, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey, by whom 8 copies of letter of application 
and testimonials must be received on or before May 16. 











EGYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA > CEYLON 


PORT SAID £16 


(Reduced Summer. Rate) 
pe aes from £40 
COLOMBO from £41 
CALCUTTA from £45 


SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 
The Service which maintains 
4 A a high standard of excel- 
lence and ‘combines the 
amenities of luxurious 
travel with extremely 
moderate passage rates. 
Steamers specially de- 
signed, constructed and 
equipped for tropical 
eonditions. No Inside 
Rooms. Spacious 
Publie Apart- 
a= ments and Ex- 
. tensive Promen- 

‘ * ade Decks. 




















CSA tAEy 


-~ > 









“ems Se 


ELLERMAN’S CITY 
& HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Tel.: AVE. 9340. 

Tower Buildings, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840. 

75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9222. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School or 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music. 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
L, (Bodelwyddan Castle, Abergele, N. Wales). 

CHAIRMAN: Sir J. W. Ronald Macleay, G.C.M.G, 

HEADMISTRESS : Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 

Pullic boarding school for 240 girls, ages 7-19, recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Pupils prepared for 
external and University entrance examinations. Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and Art Courses. 
All gamés, swiffing and riding. Private golf course. 
400 acres Gf park. Sea and mountain air. Thoroughly 
varied diet, fresh fruit and salads daily. Entrance and 
leaving scholarships. Entire charge of children from 
abroad, if desired, 





UEEN’S. COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Cont. 





PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS. G.P.D.s.7. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Thorough. General Education and Preparation for 
Examinations. Good Playing Fields, Separate Junior 
House, Domestic Science and Froebel training depart- 
ments. Two boarding houses. Complete charge of 
children whose parents- are abread. - Fer prospectus, 
apply to the HEADMISTREss. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





C HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 





Ten - Scholarships and Exhibitions (not open to 
members of College-or ‘Junior School). These include 
five of £100; ‘* James of Hereford ” Scholarship of 
£35 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshire ; 
R.A.M.C, Scholarship of £50 (preference to sons of 
regular officers). -Awards made for all-round excellence, 
or special proficiency in any main subject including 
Music, Candidates must be over 13 and under 15 years 
of age on Septeniber 22nd, 1936. Preliminary Examina- 
tion (at candidates’ own schools), Monday and Tuesday, 
May 25th and 26th, 1936. Final Examination (at 
Cheltenham), Tuesday and Wednesday, June 2nd and 
3rd, 1936. Apply Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 











— SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


An Examination will be held-on 25th and 26th May and 
on 3rd and 4th June for the award of the following 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS: Four of 
£100 a year; six of between £25 and £75 a year, Further 
information may be obtained trom the BURSAR. 





QO. BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 


PUBLIC. AND PREPAR ATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&e, Schools, Careers, Professions, &e. 10s, 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 





MVHE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 
in educational .problems of boys from 15 to 19. 
Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 
successes. Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
Apply Director, M. CHaNine-PEaRCE, M.A. Oxon. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





a PINE COLLEGE. 

Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
Boys, 12-19. Individual education and care. Modern 
anguages. Centre for Camb, Sch. Cert. Preparation for 
Universities and Army.—For particulars, apply te the 
Headmaster, J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A., at Fox Oak, 
Walton-on-Thames. 


a 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
4MSS. 1s. per 1.000 words, Carbon copy 34d, per 1,000— 
Miss N. MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rad., Westclitf-on-Sea. 





N AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid 
Ll literary work. 56 English and American firms buy- 
ing.—E. E. SERVICE, 1 (5S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





MSS of all types are invited for publication, 
a8 iN especially Fiction and Poetry. Advice 
free.—STOCKWELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 








Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars trom 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 


107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 
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_ Prepaid Classified Advertisements—C ontinued 
eee ee ee ae et. aie i aa! it Ch Fe re 
CINEMAS TOURS HOLIDAYS 
; = 9 7 NHELTENH AM SPA—In the heart op en a 
A D E M Y C I N E M A | ] 9 3 G6 aa | parable Cotswolds ae centre for toa acon. 
; d . | and Severn Valleys, Shakespeare's Cour itry, & xe Wie 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981, Something different this year. Soyiet Russia! Tours entertainment : Sport for all. Mlustrated ¢ XC. Endless 
to all the places of interest in the U.S.S.R. from £1 per | Dept. SP. ‘Town fal Chatestan, { Guide free from 
The gayest film of the season ! day inclusive. : B | one $$ 
MARTA EGGERTH INToURIST Ltp., Bush House, London, W.C.2. lore }ODBY WALL, Selby (Yorks Quiet: count 
N | close to beam common riding. 3 guineas week 
*“LIEBESMELODIE ni (A) ——————SSooSSS = aa SsssSsS—S=S$S9390—$0—.3$0$0.aSSeeeeeeemy”wle>- oy 
Music by FRANZ LEHAR. bar ey 
Open Good Friday, 6—11 p.m. Wh d | HOTEL +) AND BO. ARDING HOU: vn 

i aa i 

- os ee ; ia) '... and then THE RED HOU SE 1 the fi 9 
eve goo fers) to the problem of fitting in a country lite wana oe 
round How good to breathe after London « rete 
FOR THE TABLE, &e. _ appearance feng Beige ote ge ridon stuf 
for an evening soenk of golf... or tennis, Tlent 

ee ee —— ee t THE RED HOUSE, 
COUNTS... LEATHERHEAD 
ACKIE'S PETTICOAT TAIL AN HOTEL .. . ; AND A HOME 

N . ans _ - eis Mrs, Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad ¢ 

- SHORTBREA Dfor those who like it thin. lad to seng 


you tull particulars. Forty minutes from W 


t ate 
Private suites available. as 


ugared segments, in tins is. by inland post, 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


IG PRING COMES EARLY IN DEvoy 
108 Prin Street, Edinburgh 2. Ht oi BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 


. TEIGNMOUTH, 
E stablished 187s, 


Offers special adv ante uges of E omy, Cow 
| the best Climate in England. 
PURKISH AND ELECTRIC Ligur Barus, 
Write for Hlustrated Tariff. 


FORT and 


FOR SALE 


be = BURLINGTON PROO!T ENGRAVINGS. 
What offers ?—Box Ao48, Zhe Spectator. 


i : SIP 
| | ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Roads wa) 

{ Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night. 
weekly ; with dinner 6s, 6d, or 2 ¢ 





or 
Ss. weckly.—Viet 





| ROITWIC) H SP A. WORCESTERSHIRE BRIN 
} BATHS HOTEL,—175 rooms all with h. &¢. water 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, RAS 
Iild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. ; 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST | 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW | 


Super Razor Blade 




















COPIES.—T, silanes Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 304.)| (rendered 100% efficient 1) ADINBURGH. THE ALISON HOTEL —Mevite 
ee ——— by the “Eclipse” Razor) provides iJ “Crescent. ages: Melcrest, _ idinbu eh. Tel. 31296, 
ce : "7 | F ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH, —600 ft, above 
MISCELLANEOUS the clean shaven appearance | Pa level, south aspect, delgtfl. grounds <i dee 


essential to every social activity. Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gns, 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit | / if Z a ae 
| Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on | Razors ) 6 Me 36 Blades 3 for l | I ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. | Sole Manufacturers ens | Bd _ = st House on Downs. Central heating 
tlectric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRLIETRESSEs 
mice a | 

H AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy! JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
* BLATTIS ”" UNION COCKROACH PASTE; | | TLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S—Qt. Britain's Greates 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; | | \ at 3 * prac eee 


: : : - Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed 
extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, Boots | rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inelusive terms from 13s, per 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTAS, 473 | } 



























‘ ice c : : | iday. Illus. P — ctus free, Two Resident Physicians, 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4,6, post free. | HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE ey ees vera s sere ional 
. —_ | SFR IURSELVEs i snglis x 
| AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- | OR TO LET i} EFRESH YOURSELVES in Er h Country 
thing to sell or professional services to offer are | 





as : M & | | Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
juvited to bring their announcements to the notice of the | ———— —— ; NO rELS ech ater by the - 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid | SI i. 


Ae . d | | PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per | + } ran) wy 
insertion, and should reach he Spectator Offices, 99 | SEVENOAKS, OXTED & PY. RN. A.. Lrp., St Ses Hovser, 193 Rearyt 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by | ieoiarragr ae Si Ee ee a ; " ; 
‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts : 24% for 6 inser- | REIGATE | STREET, W. 1. 
tions, 5°% for 13, 74% 26 ¢ 0% | Telephone : Sevenoaks 7-3; Oxted 240; Reigate 938, | 
ions, 5% for 13, 73% for 26 and 10% for 92 | Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 038.) uRREY, TRUST INNS for excellent coumty 
AS cng . ‘ | F. D. S quarters, situated in the loveliest: part of Surrey,— 
\ ACCLESFIELD-- SILK DRESSES Apply for List ** S$,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 


in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and- | IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO, 14 rust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford 


white. mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s. 6d. 
Selections sent on approval, For Pvroperties of every descriztion in ARWICK CLUB, LTD, (21 St. Georg go's 8a SW 
iW Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s, w'kly ; with 


Write for Catalogue and Patterns, . w'kly 5 with 
I EODIAN, SPs, rr Cookriage irene, Leeds KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kiy Vie. 7289 























RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





















BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. HASTINGS.— ALBANY. OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer). —OVERSTRAND. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. —QUEEN’S. | PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. HARROGATE.—-CAIRN HYD Re | PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL ACE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN HUNSTANTON.—LE STRAN( AR MS & GOLF | PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA, | LINKS. {PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PE RW’ ICK BAY, 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. | KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. | KESWICK.—KESWICK. | RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANC HOR. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. : 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. | ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH. —REGENT. | ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— ADELPHI 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. | ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. | SCOURIE  (Sutherland),—SCOURIE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. | SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. —CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. | SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. Weston. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. -DE WERE, Kensington, W. | SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
DROITWICH SPA.— The WORCESTERSHIRE ei {ACKERAY, Russell St., W.C. hk | SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO HoTeh 
BRINE, BATHS Bel TEL. —UNITE D SEE SRV 1h S, 98/102 Cromwell | —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. Ra., | 
—PARK GATES. MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLI STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVI. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. MANCHESTER.—BOW pon My DRO. | : ; INN, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.— BEAR 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. MATLOCK.—SMEDLI | TAMWORTAl (staffs). CASTLE. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. | MONMOUTH.—BE AUFORT ARMS | FRIGNMOUTH  (Bishopsteignton),—HUNTLY. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. | MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. | pINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vatrey. | MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. | -T PRIVATE 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF _VIEV [en ee eee veer eee 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. —ROYAL MARINE, | —PALAC 
GLASGOW.—MORE’s, India Str OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. —ROSLIN’ HALL. —— 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & “PELIC AN. —STATION HOTEL. | WALTHAM CROSS (llerts).-THEOBALD'S PAR 
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